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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Some years ago a French paper 
printed a very entertaining article, which, 
if true, showed _ that 

The “Ad” nearly every French nov- 
elist, even among those 
of the highest talent and 
standing, had his price. 
In other words, a Parisian restaurant- 
keeper, florist. milliner, or dressmaker, 
by the payment of a certain sum, could 
ensure a line likely to be of decided ad- 
vantage in a business way. It must be 
said that recent French fiction is a pretty 
strong foundation for this idea, After 
the shots have been harmlessly ex- 
changed, and honour satisfied, and the 
reconciled principals have duly embraced, 
the whole joyous party returns to Paris 
and breakfasts at the Café So and So, 
where, ma foi! the cuisine is of the most 
delicious. Or: “‘V hat a beautiful gown 
you are wearing, madame.’ ‘Is. it not! 
It came from the establishment of- Mon- 
sieur ——, number — Rue de la Paix,’ ” 
etc. The article in question went so far 
as to print a scale, which it claimed was 
authentic, of the prices of the various 
novelists. For instance, a line in a story 
by some obscure young writer of the 
Latin Quarter could be had for a few 
francs, whereas in the forthcoming book 
of M. Emile Zola, it would cost as many 
hundreds. There was in the article no 
intimation of any sort of chantage; no 
suggestion that a restaurant that proved 
recalcitrant might run the risk of being 
represented as serving an underdone sole 
or a badly mixed omelette. It was sim- 


and the Novel. 


ply a matter of advertising—though 
hardly legitimate advertising. 
~ 


We don’t think that anything of this 
sort has ever crept very much into Eng- 
lish or American fiction. We can read 
with relish of the various delightful inns 
in which the men and women of Dickens's 
novels were wont to regale themselves 
royally without suspicion of the author's 
motives; nor are we likely to associate 
the chapter of Vanity Fair, in which Jos 
Sedley, after imbibing too much punch, is 
on the verge of a proposal to Becky 
Sharp, with any arranged exploitation of 
the delights of Vauxhall, or to think any 
inducement of money or “tick” on the 
part of M. Terré was responsible for the 
immortal lines : 

‘All this you get at Terré’s Tavern 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse.”’ 


Perhaps occasionally in the last few 
vears there have been allusions which we 
have regarded askance. Now and then 
in some book or short story the colour is 
iaid on just a little too thick and the 
writer seems to be over-anxious that you 
should identify the particular Bohemian 
place where his hero and heroine found 
the cooking so good. You wonder 
whether he is not trying to do the pro- 
prietor a good turn in appreciation of 
dinners enjoyed in the past, or perhaps 
in atonement, as Murger and his compan- 
ions did, for the café that was brought 
to the verge of ruin by their extrava- 
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gances and misbehaviour. But it is sel- 
dom, indeed, that there is any cause to 
think for a moment of anything like a 
prearranged bargain. Yet to this general 
rule recent fiction has one striking ex- 
ception to offer, and this exception is one 
of the brightest and most genuine suc- 
cesses of the last four or\five years. The 
Lightning Conductor was frankly and 
flatly the advertisement of a make of 
automobile, of an automobile tire and of 
a toilet soap. Yet so cleverly was it done 
that very few people realised this fact. 
We don’t think that the English pub- 
lishers of the book recognised it, and we 
know that the American publishers did 
not. European automobile manufac- 
turers did, however, and the frm respon- 
sible for the “German horror” in which 
the heroine experienced so many discom- 
forts and disasters in the early chapters of 
the book brought a suit for large dam- 
ages against the authors. Yet the fact 
that a second reading opens one’s eyes 
to the fact that every other page rings 
insistently on the virtue of the Napier 
and its superiority over all other cars 
does not in the least interfere with the 
entertainment the reading affords. 


ce 


The brightness of The Lightning Con- 
ductor—not its peculiar position as an 
advertising medium-— 

“A brings us to the subject 
Motor-Car of A Motor-Car Divorce, 
Divorce.” the first three chapters of 
which appear in this is- 

sue of THe Bookman. We are not 
going to compare the two stories or to 
speak of the merits of the later book—the 
reader will do that for himself. But 
there are other interesting points in com- 
mon. 4 Motor-Car Divorce, too, is a 
collaboration of husband and wife, but in 
this case all the text has been written by 
Mrs. Hale, while Mr. Hale has done the 
drawings. Alice Muriel Williamson was 
for a time with the Frohman companies, 
while Louise Closser Hale won a success 
that is remembered by all American the- 
atregoers as the inimitable Prossie, the 
typist in George Bernard Shaw’s Can- 
dida. The Lightning Conductor was the 
result of an automobile trip made by the 
Williamsons over the country described 


inthe story. The trip on which A Motor- 
Car Divorce is based was made during 
the past summer. Starting from New 
York early last May, Mr. Hale drove an 
American-built car through Italy, over 
the Alps and across France. Mr. Hale 
is on the stage, and is at present playing 
with John Drew in Augustus Thomas’s 
De Lancey, and, like Mr. Williamson, 
has been more or less of a journalist and 
magazine writer. He has done a great 
deal of travelling, considerable of it off 
the beaten path and under unconventional 
conditions. At the time of the Vene- 
zuelan trouble, two or three years ago, he 
went out to the South American Republic 
as a special artist for Harper's Weekly. 
There he saw a good deal of the revolu- 
tion and did considerable sketching at the 
front. It was when he was obliged to 
return that his troubles began. The 
American Consulate, to which he natu- 
rally first turned for help in getting 
through the blockade, was so tied up with 
red tape as to be hopelessly useless. The 
British admiral offered to take him to 
Trinidad, but this would not have suited 
his purpose. Finally the assistance of 
the British Consul enabled him to get 
aboard a Russian barkentine that carried 
him across the Caribbean. 


The American Who’s Who might do 
worse than imitate the English Who’s 
Who and devote brief 

Some American lines to the outdoor recre- 
Writers ations of such men and 
Outdoors. women as the editors of 
the publication deem 

worthy of representation between its 
covers. For example, it is of interest and 
perhaps even of importance, to know that 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, while still playing 
a little at golf, has of late years taken 
up much more seriously the pleasures of 
motoring, although the last bit of in- 
formation is quite superfluous to the 
many readers of his widely discussed 
“They.” Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, we 


read, is, despite his forty-six years, as 
ardent a cricketer as the veteran W. G. 
Grace, and drives a high-powered motor 
car of Continental make with all the dash 
to be expected from the author of Rod- 
ney Stone and the creator of Sherlock 
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THE AUTHORS OF “A MOTOR-CAR DIVORCE” EN VOYAGE 


I. A WAYSIDE INN IN BRITTANY 
II. ROANNE—ON THE ROAD TO PARIS 
Ill. THE VIA EMILIA, APPROACHING PIACENZA 


IV. A STOP FOR WATER 
Vv. THE SUMMIT OF THE MONT CENIS PASS 
7090 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 
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SOME AMERICAN WRITERS OUTDOORS 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Holmes. Mr. Thomas Hardy finds his 
favourite pastime ig cycling at, a mod- 
erate gait; Austin Pobson is devoted to 


gardening ; Egerton 
best fencers in all 
year or sO ago was 


Castle is one of the 
sreat Britain, and a 
thosen as one of the 


team that represenfed England against 


the teams of Belgiu 
Pemberton has foll 


n and France; Max 
wed the “Royal and 





Ancient”. game witlt assiduity fér years; 
George Bernard SlfMw, with a sense of 
paradox which is cHaracteristic, gives as 
his favourite outdqor pastimes “every- 
thing except sport ;"* while the recreation 
of W. Clark Russells set down as “rheu- 
matism.” This last Wwe confess we don't 
quite comprehend. Possibly it is some 
new form of British humour. 


These little items are pleasant as show- 
ing that the scribes among our English 
Cousins are, aS a rule, of the right sort 
in the matter’ of healthy enjoyment of 
outdoor pastimes. But in a way their 
recreations seem tame compared to the 
physical activities of some writers of 
our own. To begin with there is the 
President, a man of letters if ever there 
was one. A mere line in Who’s Who 
would hardly suffice: in fact, an entire 
Badminton library would be necessary 
to do him justice, and it would include 


subjects of which Badminton had no 
knowledge. The President after big 
bears; the President hunting mountain 
lions; the—President plunging in a sub- 
marine—these are the inevitable items of 
the day’s news, and we are brought to 
a realisation of another side of his ath- 
letic enthusiasm when, every ten years 
or so, he has an opportunity of sending 
a congratulatory telegram to a victori 
ous Harvard eleven or crew. Then out- 
doer life of a strenuous nature is the 
very basis of the work of such of the 
younger men as Stewart Edward White, 
Jack London and James Connolly. A 
little snapshot of Mr. White, which is 
here reproduced, shows him equipped for 
the gentle sport of boar hunting, a pas- 
time which most of us associate with the 
days of Quentin Durward rather than 
with modern American life. Mr. Rich- 
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GEORGE BARR M'CUTCHEON 
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SOME AMERICAN WRITERS OUTDOORS 


OWEN WISTER 


ard Harding Davis has, in a sporting 
way, “taken his fun where he found it” 
in a great many parts of the globe, civ- 
ilised and uncivilised. In his college 
days he was himself a pretty good athlete 
and he still retains a keen interest in 
college athletics and is usually to be seen 
at the annual Yale-Princeton, Yale- 
Harvard and Army-Navy _ gridiron 
battles. 
r 


Mr. George Ade, like most of the 
Indiana school of writers, is exceedingly 
catholic in his outdoor tastes, and the 
accompanying picture, with its general 
air of indolence, does not really do jus- 
tice to his activity. He is a keen golfer, 
and when in the West spends a good deal 
of his time upon the various courses 
about Chicago. A propos of golf he tells 
the following story: One Sunday not 
long ago he, in company with a friend, 
one of the Chicago police magistrates, 


went out to spend the day at Glen View. 
Mr. Ade’s game was as satisfactory to 
himself as the game of a normal golfer 
can be, but_the series of misfortunes that 
befell his friend was of a nature to try 
the temper of the most genial. Not a 
hazard or a trap on the course that the 
ball of the unhappy magistrate did not 
find. Finally human patience could bear 
the strain no longer, and late in the after- 
noon, after a particularly exasperating 
shot, he smashed his clubs, threw away 
his bag, rushed from the links and took 
the first train back to Chicago, where he 
passed a night haunted by visions of 
monster obstacles and lies in bottomless 
pits. The next morning, wan-eyed, and 
in a disgruntled frame of mind, he 
wended his way to the Police Court and 
took his seat upon the bench. The first 
case was called and a dishevelled indi- 
vidual came to the bar. 

“Name?” interrogated the magistrate 
gruffly. 

“A. Bunker.” 

The magistrate started; then glowered 
grimly. His chance for revenge had 
come. 

“Sixty days!” 

z 


Mr. Booth Tarkington, who with Mrs. 
Tarkington is here shown in Autocar 
“The Beautiful Lady,” golfs a little, 
plays tennis a little, and naturally is usu- 
ally found in the Princeton cheering sec- 
tion at the big game with Yale. The ac- 
companying snapshot of Mr. George 
Barr McCutcheon was taken at the Ex- 
moor Country Club, Highland Park, near 
Chicago. He is a member of several 
country clubs, but as he modestly ex- 
presses it, Exmoor is the only course on 
which he has had “the nerve to play.” 
Mr. McCutcheon follows with pride the 
achievements of Chicago’s baseball teams, 
and rises to heights of impassioned elo- 
quence when explaining to Eastern 
friends what the ‘varsity elevens of the 
Middle West, such as Michigan or Min- 
nesota, would do to the “Big Four” of 
the effete East in the event of intersec- 
tional meetings on the gridiron. Long 
before The Leopard’s Spots was ever 
thought of, Mr. Thomas Dixon had at- 
tained a reputation for bird-shooting that 
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was positively national. From his beau- 
tiful home at Elmington Manor on the 
Virginia coast he makes each year duck- 
hunting excursions on the waters of the 
Chesapeake, and in The Life Worth Liv- 
ing has shown his keen interest in house- 
boats and naphtha launches. Just at pres- 
ent he seems to be in the throes of the 
prevalent automobile fever. No reader 
of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s books would 
have to turn to a Who’s Who to learn 
of his prowess as a fisherman, and the 
picture of Owen Wister on horseback is 
no surprise to any of the several hundred 
thousand persons who enjoyed The Vir- 
giman, although there is a certain some- 
thing in the correctness of attire that 
perhaps smacks too much of the civilisa- 
tion of Harvard Square and prim old 
Philadelphia. Mr. Irving Bacheller de- 
votes a good part of the year to outdoor 
life. He has a camp in the range of the 
Stillwater Club, in the very heart of the 
North Country of his popular novels, and 
finds relaxation from work where the 
deer rustle through the woods and the 
streams are full of golden trout. Mr. 
Stewart Edward White generally man- 
ages to find his way back from mountain 
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and forest in time for the football season. 
As a University of Michigan man, he is, 
of course, sceptical of Eastern prowess 
and attends the big games about New 
York preserving the calm and judicial 
deportment of an unbiased spectator. 
Yet to lay aside dignity and aloofness 
at times is only human, and one Novem- 
ber day at New Haven, two years ago, 
Mr. White must have caught some of the 
contagious enthusiasm of the Princeton 
stands in which he had been sitting, for 
after the game he was seen executing a 
very respectable cakewalk across Yale 
field in apparent appreciation of De 
Witt’s historic goal from the field. 


ad 


The death of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
has brought a keen sense of personal loss 
to the thousands who 
have read her books or 
profited by her editorial 
skill in the management 
of St. Nicholas. She is 
known best to the present generation 
from her conduct of that magazine, but 
to the one before she will always be the 
author of Hans Brinker; or, the Silver 


Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 
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Skates. That book was meat and drink 
to a host of youngsters who had been 
systematically underfed on the priggish 
wisdom of “Rollo” and “Beechnut” and 
a. dozen other equally uninteresting ex- 
pounders of the moral law, and equally 
inhuman. They were, we understand, 
the inheritors of Sandford and Merton. 
For three-quarters of a century there 
seems to have been a conspiracy of the 
old against the young. There were, to be 


date of demise, till the details of the last 
moments could be given in full. So ran 
the tale, and it was typical. Mrs. Dodge 
was among the first to discover that an 
American boy and girl were the young of 
the human species and not half-finished 
angels. What we should now think of 
Hans Brinker we cannot say, but there 
can be no question of the keen, healthy 
pleasure it gave in its time, and it was, 
in a way, revolutionary. Nor can it be 

















THE LATE MARY 


sure, adventure stories, but they were 
commonly regarded as depraving, and the 
only righteous course was to read stories 
which diluted botany or the Golden Rule 
or sketched the lives of excellent young 
people who came to an early death—ap- 
parently from catching cold by going 
about in a chilly world with nothing on 
their little consciences. “Seven weeks 
before little Nellie died,” began one of 
these genial narratives, and in the next 
chapter it was six weeks, and in the next 
one five, and so on, with inverted chro- 
nology, reckoning backwards from the 





MAPES DODGE 


questioned that throughout her life she 
did more than any one else to leaven the 
mass of American juvenile literature. 


» 


If while foraging in the underbrush of 
current verse a man actually thinks he 
has discovered some gen- 

An Apology for uine poetry, we cannot 
Overlooking see why he should not 
Mr. Robinson. proclaim the fact, what- 
ever office he may be 

holding at the time. Hence we missed 
the fine point of the sarcasms occasioned 
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by President Roosevelt’s praise of Mr. 
Robinson’s Children of the Night. 
There are, of course, many poets of the 
Robinson degree, but the President is 
not to blame if he has encountered only 
one of them. It is well known that he 
has had a number of other matters on his 
hands of fully equal importance. Prob- 
ably he is not even aware of the present 
poetical situation. Our  poetry-shelf, 
which is about four feet long, is alter- 
nately filled and emptied three times a 
year. Not all the volumes of verse are 
sent to the newspapers and magazines, 
but on the average it is safe to say that 
any literary editor summarises, or as- 
signs for review, or in some way disposes 
of twelve feet of minor poetry annually. 
Three-fourths of this is tinged with the 
“certain, sad mysticism” detected by the 
President in Mr. Robinson’s verse, and 
one-half of it is almost if not quite Rob- 
insonian in merit. The more anxious 
one is lest a genius may escape him, the 
more he will read, and from much read- 
ing he will, in spite of himself, grow cal- 
lous. Hence, cold and routine methods 
of dealing with the problem have devel- 
oped in editorial offices. 
- 


There are what may be called the spring 
and fall house-cleanings, when bales con- 
taining the verse of several months are 
shipped to men who are thought to pos- 
sess richly emotional temperaments. The 
consignee then reads, one after the other, 
seventy or eighty volumes of heart’s ease 
and heart’s desire, despairs, loves, cradle- 
songs, moonbeams on the water, and 
negro lullabies. Numb and _ bewildered, 
he picks out six or twelve, according to 
the length of the article, and for each 
one mentioned passes over a score with a 
formal expression of regret that there is 
no room for them. MHence_ those 
strangely chosen groups of poets you 
find despatched at intervals by reviewers 
in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere. 
Novelists may receive individual atten- 
tion. Poets are always handled in bulk 
and reviewed im dozens and half-dozens. 
A reviewer would as soon think of going 
off with one minor poet as of buying one 
egg. From this may be inferred the dif- 
ficulty of reading the lines quoted by the 
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President with anything like the Presi- 
dent’s astonishment. Under present con- 
ditions that first first fine relish is not 
for any rhyme-worn veteran, but for the 
men who are the busiest in other things, 
for the chance half hours of overworked 
executives. It is they who make these 
discoveries. Try as we will to overtake 
all fugitive verse of fair quality, an 
occasional Robinson still gets away. 
With creditable poets arriving in each 
mail, the thing cannot be prevented. 
* 
If Mr. Robinson had been a Canadian, 
such an oversight could not have oc- 
curred. It is likely that 


A Study of a special treatise would 
Mr. C. G. D. be devoted to him by 
Roberts. Professor James Cappon 


of Queens University, 
Kingston, who is at present engaged on 
a series of Studies in Canadian Poetry. 
The first volume, entitled Roberts and the 
Influences of His Time, has already ap- 
peared, and from the thoroughness with 
which Mr. Roberts’s poetry is analysed 
and appraised, it is evident that nothing 
Canadian will pass unmentioned. It 
would be hard to take Shakespeare more 
seriously. In young manhood, it seems, 
Mr. Roberts was of the school of Keats, 
but Greek legend held bim only for a time. 
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Then followed the“poetry of Nature,” not 
without certain affinities to Wordsworth, 
and after this came “songs of the common 
day,” in which Wordsworthian influence 
is still discernible. Then a period of re- 
flection set in. Here we find a little 
Shelley now and then. Everything went 
on in an orderly way, one poet after an- 
other exerting their wholesome influence 
on his work, and, as the writer says, 
“Who knows but some day that ardent, 
aspiring genius of his, which has tried so 
many forms, might at last have found a 
supreme one and produced an immortal 
song?’ But in 1896 occurred the migra- 
tion of Mr. Roberts to New York, and 
from that moment he fell under the in- 
fluence of Rossetti, Swinburne and even 
Beaudelaire and became almost improper 
and wrote lines that “had the full red of 
the erotic chord.” The intricate relations 
of the poems Mr. Roberts has written to 
the poems Mr. Roberts has read are 
traced with the utmost care. The au- 
thor takes nearly as great pains to point 
out the resemblances between Mr. Rob- 
erts and other poets as a commentator in 
an edition of the Prometheus recently is- 
sued, who not only produces any num- 
ber of passages from Greek and Latin 
writers that seem to resemble the lines 
of Eschylus, but quotes similar senti- 
ments from the poets in half a dozen 
modern languages. A<schylus happened 
to be read by the poets who resembled 
him, while Mr. Roberts happens to re- 
semble the poets he has read, but this is 
a detail affecting only the question of 
originality, and the fact remains that Mr. 
Roberts is a Canadian. 
* 
A marked copy of the Medical Record 
addressed to the editors of THE Boox- 
MAN has been gratefully 
Scholarship received. The article to 
and which the author or edi- 
Melancholia. tor directs our attention 
is entitled “Advanced 
Scholarship and Morbid Mental Condi- 
tions,” and we are not sure whether we 
are meant to take it personally as indicat- 
ing a flattering apprehension that, owing 
to our vast stores of learning, we are in 
danger of going mad, or are expected to 
comment on it for our readers’ sake. We 
shall act on the more modest assumption. 


The writer tells us that it seems probable, 
from his clinical experience, “‘that certain 
predispositions towards particular lines 
of study are-the symptoms of a neurotic 
state,” and he cites three cases, all treated 
and cured by himself, in which the 
morbid mental conditions were not caused 
by overstudy, worry or dissipation, but 
were the natural outgrowth of “early in- 
clinations” sown on an “unrecognised 
psychopathic soil.” The patients were 
all students of literature and language 
and disinclined to physical exertion. 
The first, who is now a professor of 
Romance languages in an Eastern col- 
lege, took no interest in athletic contests 
in his youth, and even now “he will 
avoid, if possible, gymnasium work.” 
The second “did not join in college 
sports” and passed through his college 
course in a “nugatory physical manner.” 
The third had a large body, large organs, 
and great lung capacity, and allowed 
them all to remain idle. Upon approach- 
ing middle life, all three developed symp- 
toms of melancholia, two of them took 
to drink, and one lost the power of under- 
standing anything he saw in print. Hence 
it appears that “the psychopathic condi- 
tions” “direct certain individuals to work 
hard along the lines of their least mental 
resistance.” To the layman nothing 
could be more puzzling. In the first 
place, there is the difficulty of seeing how 
any generalisation can be based on the 
three instances, and in the second place, 
there is the flat refusal of this generalisa- 
tion to vield any meaning to his mind. 
Physically inert young men sometimes. 
become janitors, bookkeepers, lawyers, 
clergymen, and members of Congress. 
There must be as many as three morbid 
ones among them. Gather seven neuro- 
pathic bank clerks, trace them back to a 
sedentary vouth, show that they passed 
through school in a “nugatory physical 
manner” (as bank clerks often do) and 
then you have the law of the psychopathic 
origin of bank-clerking, which outdoes 
the law of neurotic predisposition to ad- 
vanced scholarship by seven to three. As 
to the “line of least mental resistance,” 
it is followed not only by the professor 
of Romance languages, but by the young 
men who cut his lectures, and they, too, 
may at some time go to pieces, and if 
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there happen to be three of them, we shall 
have the law of the unrecognised psycho- 
pathic origin of cutting lectures in Ro- 
mance languages. 


z 


Mrs. D. Giraud Wright, who is the 
original of A Southern Girl of ’61, is a 
Baltimore woman, who 
has had a very interesting 
career. Her father was 
Senator Wigfall of 
Texas, the intimate 
friend of Jefferson Davis and the other 
leaders of the Confederacy. She had the 
good fortune to spend her girlhood amid 
stirring and dramatic times. She _ be- 
longs to the school of Southern women 
that includes the vivacious Mrs. Clay of 
Alabama—A Belle of the Fifties. Mrs. 
Wright is the wife of Judge Wright of 
the Supreme Court of Maryland, and she 
has taken an active part in the affairs of 
the Daughters of the Confederacy. She 
is president of the Maryland branch. 
Mrs. Wright is an outspoken Southern 
partisan. It is interesting to state here 
that Mrs. Wright’s father was the Con- 
federate who risked his life in making 
an adventurous trip during the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, to persuade Major 
Anderson to surrender. Mr. Wigfall 
was then a colonel on General Beaure- 
gard’s staff. Mrs. Wright is a prominent 
figure in Baltimore society, and entertains 
lavishly. » 


“A Southern 
Girl of 61.” 


The London Spectator condemns Mr. 
Chesterton’s Heretics (reviewed else- 
where in this number) 
for irreverence in calling 
St. Peter a “snob,” and 
warns the essayist that 
his books will be ex- 
cluded from respectable homes. It also 
objects to Mr. Chesterton’s practice of 
standing on his head. We infer from 
the tone of the article that the writer’s 
discovery of these vices spoilt his pleas- 
ure in everything that Mr. Chesterton 
had to say. That seems to be the way 
with many of his reviewers. Now any 
one who enjoys the writings of Mr. 
Chesterton is fully aware of the author’s 
determination to cause astonishment, and 
of the simple, boyish and tiresome means 


“Heretics.” 
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he sometimes employs for that purpose. 
The reader who is not bored by Mr. 
Chesterton sometimes does not apprecia- 
ate him at any time. There are pages 
written with no other purpose than that 
some old lady should call him incor- 
rigible. There are long barren stretches 
of what is at present called cleverness, 
consisting of mere bald counter-proposi- 
tions, wherein he, personally, does no 
thinking at all, but only inserts negatives 
into what he supposes are other people’s 
thoughts. But there are other pages, 
and they are never far away, where his 
fancy is free and his wit untormented and 
their humour does not consist in practical 
jokes on other men’s angels, and their 
unexpectedness has nothing to do with 
standing on his head. These are the 
passages in which he has forgotten his 
vow to set the river on fire, and precisely 
the sort which exchange editors do not 
quote. Were there only half so many of 
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them they would still give his books their 
vitality. Two good lines have been 
known to keep a dull poet alive for two 
centuries. Mr. Chesterton is still fre- 
quently to be found right side up, and 
the pleasure that he gives on these occa- 
sions more than offsets the fatigue of 
waiting through his intervals of clever- 
ness. He is one of the few who can 
bring back new reports of outworn 
things, prove, even, that there are no out- 
worn things, but only stale eyes looking 
at them. He has the wit of insight and 
the wit that turns on petty subversions, 
and it is an unlucky reader that can dis- 
cern only the latter sort and exclaim, 
“Paradox, paradox!” Our own reviewer 
is not of that class. 
ad 

This is also true, in a measure, of his 
favourite heretic Mr. Shaw, upon whom, 
however, it would be a pity to add a word 
of comment, for there is at present a 
thick growth of parasitic literature on 
everything that he writes. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with quoting from a poem 
in Collier's Weekly: 


CRANKIDOXOLOGY 
(Being a Mental Attitude from Bernard Pshaw) 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


It’s wrong to be thoroughly human, 
It’s stupid alone to be gi 0d, 
And why should the “virtuous” woman 
Continue to do as she should? 
(It’s stupid to do as you should!) 
* * * * % 
For I'd rather be famous than pleasant, 
I'd rather be rude than polite; 
It’s easy to sneer 
When you're witty and queer, 
And I'd rather be Clever than Right. 
* * x * * 
For I’m fonder of talk than of Husbands, 
And I’m fonder of fads than of Wives, 
So I say unto you, 
If you don’t as you do 


You will do as you don’t all your lives. 
x * * * * 


For I'd rather be Martyred than Married, 
I'd rather be tempted than tamed, 
And if J had my way 
(At least, so I say) 
All Babes would be labelled “Unclaimed.” 


> + * Xk * 


I’m the club-ladies’ Topic of Topics 
Where solemn discussions are spent 

In struggles as hot as the tropics, 
Attempting to find what I meant. 
(J Never Can Tell what I meant!) 


For it’s fun to make bosh of the Gospel, 
And it’s sport to make gospel of Bosh, 
While divorcés hurrah 
For the Sayings of Pshaw 
And his sub-psychological Josh 


R 


In Dramatists of To-day Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., writes in a pleasant, 
free-and-easy way of six 
or seven modern play- 
wrights, taking them as 
he finds them, bothering 
his head very little with 
messages and problems and troubling the 
reader with no strong convictions of any 
sort. They are the impressions of a very 
well-read and moderately thoughtful 
man, who has a fear of seeming aca- 
demic and writes in a loose way that is 
not always expressive and sometimes 
borders on shiftlessness. He is not ex- 
citable or combative; neither is he di- 
dactic or dry. He accepts things chiefly 
at their face value, but he describes them 
so accurately and agreeably that he re- 
calls vividly to mind the plays we have seen 
and the pleasure we have found in them. 
He says few things that any one could 
quarrel with, but here is one against 
which we may mildly protest. He is 
speaking of the necessary over-emphasis 
of the stage, of the heightened colour, 
obviousness, and loudness, and says that 
some of the “things about Mr. Pinero 
that we do not care for are necessary 
for the right effect across the footlights.”’ 
He adds: 


A Book of 
Dramatists. 


And as to the other things—the delicacies, 
the quiet touches, the delightful half-tones— 
we must be content to miss them at the 
theatre. Of course, we may mourn that these 
things cannot be on the stage, that they can go 
no farther than to be realised by the kindly 
imagination, that they seem to lose character 
and colour when incorporate in flesh and blood. 
We may mourn at all this, but it will be with- 
out reason. Our keenest pleasure, our most 
delightful thrills, do we really wish to share 
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them with the multitude? The stage is still 
a public place. It is not outdoors and bois- 
terous as it was with the Elizabethans, but 
still it is not exactly a place for intimacies. 
Let us be content to have our poetry as we 
want it, to ourselves at home, and on the stage 
to have what the stage can give us, effective 
figures which will live in our minds, effective 
situations which will sum up whole develop- 
ments, effective actions which will typify whole 


experiences, 


Here he falls in with those dreary 
critics by the rule of thumb, who from 
the observation of plays as they now 
are determine what they always shall be. 
They are forever insisting on the limita- 
tions of the stage, when the chief fault 
of the playwright to-day is his failure 
to take advantage of its elasticity. In 
the present dearth of fine things and in 
the present failure to use the theatre for 
half the purposes it is able to serve, they 
toil away at fatalistic definitions and draw 
up lists of the qualities we must not ex- 
pect. Any man of talent will do things 
with his tools that are regarded before- 
hand as highly improbable, and as to a 
genius, no critic has ever yet been able 
to guess in advance what he would be 
up to. Any good play in future will 
achieve what all sober critics of the 
stage to-day would say it is silly to at- 
tempt. It is not the limitations of the 
stage that account for the modern -play- 
wrights but the playwrights that impose 
the limitations. It is not the presence of 
a crowd or the allowance for the “right 
effect across the footlights” that gets us 
so soon to the end of Mr. Pinero, but the 
stinginess of Nature at Mr. Pinero’s na- 
tivitv. A different sort of Pinero might 
venture many “intimacies” and “‘delica- 
cies” without afflicting the majority. A 
crowd is not unhappy even when a fair 
number of good things are wasted on 
them, and the greater dramatists have 
often indulged themselves in metaphysics, 
theology, wit, poetry and literature, hold- 
ing the many while they talked to a few 
men or one man or the men of the next 
century. And ofsall times this is the 
worst for urging us to ask for little and 
to think only what a clumsy tool the 


theatre is. It is reasonable to expect the 
unexpected ways of talent and to demand 
the hitherto unachieved and, meanwhile, 
not to blame the footlights and the crowd 
merely because our playwrights had no 
fairy godmothers. Without these things 
there cannot be a good play, and should 
there ever be another good play, it will 
be found that the writer is a law-breaker 
in the land of humdrum and that the cur- 
rent theories of the stage have left no 
room for him. 


4 


There was a time, not very long ago, 
when writers, and especially young 
writers, took pleasure in 
boasting of the rapidity 
with which they did their 
work. “Dashed off that 
novel in less than six 
weeks and never retouched a line,” or, 
“Oh! that yarn in Magazine! Did 
it in a morning. You know I can't re- 
vise.” This was the usual strain of the 
talk one heard in the company of the 
story spinners. But in the last two or 
three years all that has changed. The 
average writer no longer wishes to im- 
press upon you the ease with which he 
has done a certain piece of work; he 
wants you to appreciate the vast amount 
of labour and patience expended before 
he was willing to let his manuscript go 
to the printers; he takes an honest and 
commendable pride in showing the pages 
of typewritten copy with the infinite 
erasures and “writings-in” which bear 
evidence of genuine and conscientious 
toil. Nobody wants to be classed with 
the “Four-in-Hand Novelists” nowadays. 
These remarks are a propos of a para- 
graph in an esteemed contemporary, pur- 
porting to come from Mr. George Barr 
McCutcheon, to the effect that he be- 
lieved three months to be ample time to 
write a novel, As a matter of fact, Mr. 
McCutcheon does not believe any such 
thing. He said that he had written 
Brewster's Miilions in three months. 
That was all. It took him two years to 
write The Sherrods, a year to write 
Beverly of Graustark, and almost two 
years to write Nedra. 


Change 
of Heart. 
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AN ASPECT OF THE VENEZUELAN AFFAIR 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part X.—AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Sa HILE the Wilson Bill 
Hwas dragging its slow 
Bway through Congress, 
Band while the fierce 
# struggle against the rail- 
H Ways in the West was 
Ebeing fought out to the 
bitter end, aiier highly controversial 
question had arisen to plague the Presi- 
dent and to widen still further the breach 
between him and the majority of his 
party. Throughout the whole four years 
of the second Cleveland administration, 
the sensitive nerve of the Government 
was the condition of the Treasury; and 
it throbbed painfully in response to every 
event of serious import, whether this re- 
lated to domestic politics or to interna- 
tional affairs. Here, again, the make- 
shifts and compromises of the past broke 
down completely, and the President was 
forced to take upon himself the whole 
burden of a responsibility which his pred- 
ecessors had managed to evade. The 
events that are now to be narrated are 
those concerning which the sharpest dif- 
ference of opinion existed at the time. 
They obscured in the mind of the people 
all the other acts of the administration. 
They stirred millions of Americans to 
a pitch of acrimonious frenzy for which 
there are few parallels in our history. 
And in the end they shivered and rent 
the Democratic Party until it cast aside 
its old traditions and, while retaining its 
historic name, stood forth transformed 
into the champion of new causes and new 
political ideals. 

It has already been mentioned in these 
pages that the Treasury gold reserve 
of $100,000,000 was intended to protect 
an outstanding issue of notes which, by 
the end of 1893, amounted to nearly 
$500,000,000. _ This gold reserve had 
proved adequate in the past, until the 
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operation of the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1890 gradually shook 
public confidence in the Treasury’s abil- 
ity to meet its steadily increasing obliga- 
tions. The repeal of this act under pres- 
sure from President Cleveland, as al- 
ready described, had, to be sure, absolved 
the Secretary from buying two tons of 
silver every month and paying for it in 
gold; yet in matters of finance, distrust 
when once aroused dies hard. In June of 
1893, when the hoarding of gold was at 
its height, the Treasury’s gold redemption 
fund had for the first time fallen below 
the hundred-million mark, and the cir- 
cumstance had sent a shiver through the 
business world. Some had quickly seen 
in it an opportunity for making money. 
For the true peril of the Treasury, from 
the standpoint of conservative finance, 
lay not so much in the discrepancy be- 
tween its obligations and its gold reserve, 
as in the fact that under existing laws, 
no sooner was a government note pre- 
sented at the Treasury and redeemed in 
gold than it must immediately be re- 
issued, to become again a new obligation. 
The situation was admirably and forci- 
bly described to Congress by Mr. Cleve- 
land in several of his later messages. 
Thus, speaking of the gold reserve fund, 
he said : 

“Even if the claims upon this fund were con- 
fined to the obligations originally intended,* 
and if the redemption of these obligations 
meant their cancellation, the fund would be 
very small. But these obligations when re- 
ceived and redeemed in gold are not can- 
celled, but are reissued and may do duty many 
times by way of drawing gold from the Treas- 
ury. Thus we have an endless chain in opera- 
tion, constantly depleting the Treasury’s gold, 
and never near a final rest.”’T 


*Le., “greenbacks.”’ 
tMessage of December 3, 1804. 
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Referring to the statute of May, 
1878, he remarked with epigrammatic 
pungency : 

“The Government was put in the anomalous 
situation of owing to the holders of its notes 
debts payable in goid upon demand, which could 
neither be retired by receiving such notes in 
discharge of obligations due the Government, 
nor cancelled by actual payment in gold. It 
was forced to redeem without redemption, and 
to pay without acquittance.’’* 


These two paragraphs indicate very 
well the view which Mr. Cleveland and 
his supporters in the Eastern States took 
of the financial situation. They held 
that the Treasury was bound to redeem 
all its notes of every kind in gold, at the 
discretion of the persons who presented 
the notes for payment. The corollary to 
this theory was that when the gold reserve 
in the Treasury had been unduly low- 
ered by the process, it became the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
bonds of the United States in order to 
replenish the reserve+ and thus make it 
possible for the operation of the ‘“end- 
less chain” to continue indefinitely. Of 
course, the issue of more bonds meant 
an increase of the national debt; but 
as Mr. Cleveland understood the case, 
there was no help for this until Congress 
should enact new currency legislation, 
providing for the retiring and cancelling 
of all notes when once redeemed. 

But most bimetallists and all the 
“friends of silver” declared that such a 
policy was both unreasonable and likely 
to prove ruinous. They pointed out the 
fact that of all the government obliga- 
tions, only the legal tender Treasury 
notes (greenbacks) were specifically re- 
deemable in gold. The silver certificates 
issued under the Bland-Allison Act of 
1878 were on their face declared to be 
redeemable in silver; while the notes is- 
sued for the purchase of silver bullion 
under the Sherman Act of 1890 were 
by the terms of that act redeemable in 
“coin,” i.e., in either gold or silver, at 
the option of the Treasury. And as they 
were issued against the silver bullion pur- 
chased by them, why should they be re- 


*Message of December 2, 1895. 
*Under the authority given by the Resump- 
tion Act of January 14, 1875. 


deemed in gold? That the Treasury 
might pay out silver for them if it chose, 
was not denied even by Secretary Car- 
lisle himself. On his appearing some- 
what later before a committee of the 
House,* Mr. Sibley of Pennsylvania 
asked him: 

“What objection could there be to having 
the option of redeeming either in silver or 
gold lie with the Treasury instead of with the 
note-holder ?” 


To which Mr. Carlisle made the fol- 
lowing reply : 

“If that policy had been adopted at the be- 
ginning of resumption—the policy of reserv- 
ing to the Government, at the beginning of 
resumption, the option of redeeming in gold 
or silver all its paper presented—I believe it 
would have worked beneficially, and there 
would have been no trouble growing out of 
it. But the Secretaries of the Treasury, from 
the beginning of resumption, have pursued a 
policy of redeeming in gold or silver at the op- 
tion of the holder of the paper, and if any 
Secretary had afterwards attempted to change 
that policy and force silver upon a man who 
wanted gold, or gold upon a man who wanted 
silver, and especially if he had made that at- 
tempt at such a critical period as we have had 
in the last two years, my judgment is that it 
would have been very disastrous. There is a 
vast difference between establishing a policy 
at the beginning and reversing a policy after 
it has been long established, and especially 
after the situation has been changed.” 


But the silver men would not admit 
the strength of this position. If, argued 
they, Republican secretaries have incor- 
rectly interpreted the law, that is no rea- 
son why a Democratic administration 
should not revert to its correct and un- 
questioned meaning. Redeem the green- 
backs in gold, for such is the law; but 
redeem the silver certificates and coin 
certificates in the siiver in which the 
statute makes them payable. Why, when 
the gold in the Treasury is low, and while 
the vaults are bursting with silver dol- 
lars,—whvy lay open the gold supply to 
be raided by every speculator, and decline 
to make any use of the ample stock of 
silver ? 

*Testimony before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, January 21, 1895. 
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The President, however, took his stand 
upon the declaration of Congress which 
had been made a part of the Sherman 
Act of 1890, to the effect that it is “the 
established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by 
law.” Mr. Cieveland held that such a 
parity between gold and silver could not 
be maintained if the Treasury made any 
discrimination whatsoever between the 
different kinds of government paper. It 
must redeem them all alike—greenbacks, 
silver certifitates, and coin notes—in 
gold, or else excite a suspicion of “the 
good faith and honest intentions of the 
Government’s professions, or create a 
suspicion of our country’s solvency.’’* 
Hence, he made up his mind that gold 
should be paid for every note presented, 
and that he would make an unstinted use 
of the nation’s borrowing power, rather 
than reverse the policy of his pred- 
ecessors. He would buy gold with bonds 
to any extent that might be necessary. 
Such, too, had been the determination of 
President Harrison, and towards the close 
of his administration he had been almost 
forced to take such a step; for the drain 
upon the gold reserve had begun even 
then. Orders, in fact, had been given to 
engrave the plates for the printing of 
such bonds in February, 1893; but the 
necessity had been staved off by Secre- 
tary Charles Foster, who managed to 
get a temporary supply of gold (about 
$8,000,000) from a group of New York 
bankers. Thus the outgoing Republican 
administration was spared the necessity 
of doing that to which President Cleve- 
land was soon forced by circumstances. 

The gold reserve which in April, 1893, 
had fallen to $97,000,000, continued 
steadily to diminish throughout the year. 
The general hoarding of gold was one 
cause of this; for persons who wished to 
hoard could draw gold from the Treas- 
ury far easier than from the banks.+ 

Gold was also drawn out freely for ex- 

*Cleveland, Presidential Problems, pp. 130, 
131 (New York, 1903). 

tThe banks had adopted a new form of de- 
posit slip, showing whether the customer had 
deposited gold, silver or paper. Unless he had 


made his deposits in gold he could not demand 
gold, if the bank chose not to give it to him. 
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port and in the way of trade. On the 
other hand, the customs receipts, which 
are, as a rule, made in gold, were now, 
for the most part, paid in paper; so that 
there was no flow of gold back to the 
Treasury to offset the drain. Hence, at 
the beginning of the eventful year 1894, 
the Government’s gold fund had sunk to 
only $70,000,000, against which there were 
outstanding nearly $500,000,000 of paper 
money—all of it, according to the Cleve- 
land policy, redeemable on demand in 
gold. The discrepancy was a frightful 
one,—the more so in view of the general 
business depression, the uncertainties of 
tariff legislation, and the lack of public 
confidence. Hence, by direction of the 
President (January 17th), an issue of 
$50,000,000 in United States bonds was 
advertised for sale in exchange for gold.* 
Bidders were required to offer a premium 
of not less than 17 per cent. It was 
hoped by the President and the Secretary 
that these bonds would be at once over- 
subscribed, and that the mere announce- 
ment of their sale would check the run 
upon the gold fund in the Treasury. 
But both these hopes were disappointed. 
Bids came in so slowly that by February 
Ist, it seemed as though the sale would 
be a total failure—a result to be averted 
at any risk. To announce that the 
United States could not borrow fifty mil- 
lions of dollars in the open market would 
have been at once humiliating and dis- 
astrous. Yet such appeared for a time 
to be the case; while the announcement 
of the bond issue, so far from lessening 
the drain of Treasury gold, only hastened 
it. On January 31st the reserve fund 
stood at only $66,000,000. 

In this crisis, Secretary Carlisle hur- 
ried to New York, and called together 
a number of leading financiers. He 
pointed out to them that if the loan 
should fail, the shock to public credit 
would disastrously affect the interests 
which they represented ; that the Treas- 
ury must inevitably suspend gold pay- 
ments, and the country’s finances be 
placed upon a silver basis. Moved by 


*These bonds were redeemable after ten 
years; they bore five per cent. interest, and 
they were payable in “coin”—the law of 1875 
not permitting the issue of bonds specifically 
promising payment in gold. 
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these considerations, the Secretary’s 
hearers promised to support the loan; 
and within a week, the bonds had been 
exchanged for enough gold to bring the 
Treasury's gold balance up to more than 
$107,000,000.* But the incident had 
been a very trying one,—a grievous dis- 
appointment to the President, and very 
ominous for the future. In fact, the 
relief proved to be only temporary. 
Some of those who had subscribed for 
the bonds had drawn the gold to pay 
for them from the Treasury itself, thus 
taking out with one hand what they 
put back with the other. Further- 
more, it had now been made plain that 
the credit of the United States was at 
the mercy of the great bankers and other 
heads of financial institutions. They 
could at will so bleed the Treasury of 
gold as to compel new bond issues; and 
by combining together, they could in the 
future exact such terms from the Gov- 
ernment as to assure to themselves an ex- 
traordinary profit. This lesson they re- 
solved to put into practice while the op- 
portunity was still open. Within a little 
more than two months after the reserve 
had been reinforced by the purchased 
gold, it had again fallen to $78,000,000. 
The Government tried every possible 
means to check the drain, but to little 
purpose. In November, the fund stood 
at only $61,000,000, and it was known 
that preparations were being made by 
New York bankers of foreign extrac- 
tion to draw heavily upon this scanty 
store, for shipment to foreign countries. 
On the 14th of the month, the situation 
being most serious, Secretary Carlisle 
called for bids in gold for a second issue 
of $50,000,000 in bonds. This issue was 
taken up by a syndicate of thirty-three 
banking-houses and promoters, who man- 
aged to secure the entire allotment, by 
bidding for “all or none.” As the other 
bids did not cover the whole amount, and 
as the acceptance of them would have in- 
volved delay at a time when delay might 
prove disastrous, the syndicate was suc- 
cessful. One of its members, the presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York, afterwards testified 
under oath that the transaction was un- 


*The exact proceeds of the sale were 
$58,660,917.63. 


profitable to the subscribers—an assertion 
which was received with a very general 
scepticism. 

This sé€ond bond issue, like the first, 
afforded only a momentary relief. Wall 
Street had now thoroughly learned the 
lesson, and began applying it with a 
vengeance. In a single month (Decem- 
ber, 1894), the sum of $32,000,000 in 
gold was taken from the Treasury. In 
the following month (January, 1895) 
$45,000,000 more was sucked out of the 
dwindling fund. Early in February, 
there remained only $41,000,000—an 
alarmingly slender store with which to 
secure the undiminished $500,000,000 of 
notes that were still in circulation. Thus, 
within two months after the second bond 
sale, nearly $80,000,000 of gold had 
vanished from the Treasury, and the 
reserve fund touched the lowest point it 
had ever reached. In this emergency, the 


.President invited to a conference at the 


White House, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
a very eminent and sagacious financier. 
In a published apologia, written eight 
years later, Mr. Cleveland says with a 
touch of irony : 


“It never occurred to any of us to consult 

. . farmers, doctors, lawyers, shoemakers, 
or even statesmen. We could not escape the 
belief that the prospect of obtaining what we 
needed might be somewhat improved by mak- 
ing application to those whose business and 
surroundings qualified them to intelligently re- 
spond.’’* 


Of course, what the President now 
wanted, in the light of past experience, 
was not merely gold to replenish the 
reserve, but some effective guarantee that 
the gold so acquired would not be im- 
mediately drawn out again. Only a very 
powerful financial combination could give 
this guarantee; and such a combination 
was effected as a result of the con- 
ference with Mr. Morgan. On Febru- 
ary 8th, in a special message, the Presi- 
dent laid before Congress the terms of 
an agreement entered into by Secretary 
Carlisle on behalf of the Government, 
and by Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany and Messrs. August Belmont and 
Company. The former banking-house 


*Presidential Problems, pp. 147, 148. 
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was acting also for Messrs. J. S. Morgan 
and Company of London; the latter for 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons of 
London. By the terms of the agreement, 
the subscribing bankers were to take up 
an issue of United States 4 per cent. coin 
bonds to the amount of $62,315,400 at 
the rate of 1044, to be paid for in gold, at 
least half of which was to be brought from 
Europe. They were also, to the extent 
of their ability, to “exert all financial 
influence and make all legitimate efforts 
to protect the Treasury of the United 
States against the withdrawal of gold, 
pending the complete performance of this 
contract.” On the other hand, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury agreed to give 
these banking houses the first option 
upon any further bonds which might be 
issued before October 1, 1895. 

So far, the contract was one which it 
was within the legal power of the Sec- 
retary to make without referring the mat- 
ter to Congress at all. But the second 
clause contained a special provision. If 
Congress would authorise the payment of 
principal and interest to be made spe- 
cifically in gold instead of in “coin,” then 
the syndicate would accept 3-per cent. 
bonds in place of the proposed bonds at 
4 per cent. The difference would mean a 
saving to the United States of some 
$16,000,000 in interest in the course of 
the thirty years during which the bonds 
were to run. The President, therefore, 
laid the contract before Congress and 
asked for authority to issue 3-per cent. 
bonds payable in gold. 

Until now, Congress had had no op- 
portunity to deal directly with the Presi- 
dent’s policy regarding the bond issues. 
In March of 1894, it had passed a bill 
for coining the seignorage, or so much 
of the silver bullion in the Treasury as 
represented the difference between its in- 
trinsic value and its value when coined 
into money. This bill the President had 
promptly vetoed, on the ground that its 
wording was ambiguous, and because in 
his judgment “sound finance does not 
commend a further infusion of silver into 
our currency.”* As a matter of fact, the 
intrinsic value of the silver bullion pur- 
chased under the Sherman Act had al- 


*Veto message of March 20, 1804. 
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ready decreased, so as to represent a loss 
to the Treasury of more than $10,000,000. 
Hence, Mr. A. S. Hewitt very neatly de- 
scribed the scheme to coin the seignorage 
as a plan for “coining a vacuum.” Again, 
the President had urged upon Congress 
a bill for currency reform, drawn by Sec- 
retary Carlisle.* The object of this bill 
was “the absolute divorcement of the 
Government from the business of bank- 
ing,” by giving greater facilities to na- 
tional and State banks.+ But Congress 
was in no mood to legislate in favour of 
banks of any kind; and the House, by a 
test vote upon a subsidiary motion, made 
this fact so clear that the bill was 
dropped. But now the whole matter of the 
bond issues came directly before that 
body, and a Democratic majority had to 
discuss the financial policy of a Demo- 
cratic President. A joint resolution au- 
thorising the issue of 3-per cent. bonds 
payable specifically in gold, was reported 
by the Committee pn Ways and Means. 
On February 14th, Mr. Bryan of Ne- 
braska spoke in opposition to .the meas- 
ure, and for the second time attracted 
widespread attention by the force and 
piquancy of his style. He gave voice, in 
fact, to the rising note of doubt, dis- 
trust, and discontent which the course of 
the President had excited throughout the 
Western States. At the same time, the 
fairness and courtesy of his whole tone 
and manner could give no personal of- 
fence even to Mr. Cleveland’s partisans. 
Speaking of the President, Mr. Bryan 
said : 


“The President of the United States is only 
aman. We entrust the administration of Gov- 
ernment to men, and when we do so we know 
that they are liable to err. When men are in 
public office we expect them to make mistakes 
—even so exalted an official as the President 
is liable to make mistakes. And if the Presi- 
dent does make a mistake, what should Con- 
gress do? Ought it blindly to approve his 
mistake, or do we owe it to the people of the 


*See Message of December 3, 1804. 

tIt repealed the laws providing for the de- 
posit of United States bonds as security for 
circulation, and permitted national banks to 
issue notes up to 75 per cent. of their paid up 
capital. The prohibitory tax on the note issues 
of State banks was, under certain conditions, 
to be abrogated. 
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United States and even to the President him- 
self, to correct the mistake so that it will not 
be made again? But some gentlemen say that 
the Democratic party should stand by the 
President. What has he done for the party 
since the last election to earn its gratitude? 

. What gratitude should we feel? The 
gratitude which a confiding ward feels toward 
his guardian without a bond, who has squan- 
dered a rich estate. What gratitude should we 
feel? The gratitude which a passenger feels 
toward the trainman who opened a switch and 
precipitated a wreck.” 


Then coming to the Morgan-Belmont 
contract, he went on to say: 


“What is this contract? I am glad that it 
has been made public. It is a contract made 
by the Executive of a great nation with the 
representatives of foreign money-loaners. It 
is a contract made with men who are desirous 
of changing the foreign policy of this country. 
They recognise by their actions that the United 
States has the right to pay coin obligatious in 
either gold or silver, and they come to us with 
the insolent proposition, ‘We will give you 
$16,000,000, paying a proportionate amount 
each year, if the United States will change its 
financial policy to suit us.’ Never before has 
such a bribe been offered to our people by a 
foreign syndicate, and we ought so to act that 
such a bribe will never be offered again. By 
this contract we not only negotiate with for- 
eigners for a change in our financial policy, 
but give them an option on future loans. 

. . We cannot afford to put ourselves in 
the heads of the Rothschilds, who hold mort- 
gages on most of the thrones of Europe. 

“There is another objection to this contract. 
It provides for the private sale of coin bonds 
running thirty years at 104%, which ought to 
be worth 119 in the open market, and which 
could have been sold at public auction for 115 
without the least effort. Why this sacrifice of 
the credit of the United States? . . . What 
excuse was there for selling a thirty-year bond 
for 104%? What defence can be made for 
this gift of something like seven millions and 
a half dollars to the bond syndicate?” 


And finally he attacked with much 
force the fundamental assumption of the 
President that all the obligations of the 
Government must be paid in gold and 
in gold alone if the note-holder and bond- 
holder demanded it. 


“So long as the note-holder has the option 
bonds may be issued over and over again with- 
out avail. Gold will be withdrawn either 
directly or indirectly for the purpose of buying 
bonds, and an issue of bonds will be compelled 
again whenever bond buyers have a surplus of 
money awaiting investment. . . . The only 
remedy is the restoration of the bimetallic 
principle and the exercise of the option to re- 
deem greenbacks and Treasury notes in silver 
whenever silver is more convenient, or when- 
ever such a course is necessary to prevent a run 
upon the Treasury. . . . The Government is 
helpless so long as it refuses to exercise this 
option. . . . I propose the only policy which 
will help the Government. I propose the only 
policy which will stop the leak in the Treas- 
ury. I only ask that the Treasury Department 
shall be administered in behalf of the Ameri- 
can people and not in behalf of the Rothschilds 
and other foreign bankers.” 


Mr. Bryan’s attack upon the joint reso- 
lution was not the only cause of its de- 
feat. Many Democrats who believed that 
all bonds were and ought to be payable in 
gold, disliked the terms of the Mor- 
gan-Belmont contract as inequitable. The 
Republican members of the House were, 
for the most part, glad to thrust the Dem- 
ocratic administration still further down 
into the mire of popular dislike. And, 
therefore, the measure was finally de- 
feated by a vote made up of all the Pop- 
ulists, of two-thirds of the Republicans, 
and of more than half the Democrats.* 
The President’s transactions with the 
bond syndicate were thus condemned by 
the representatives of all three parties. 
He carried out the original contract, how- 
ever, and delivered bonds to the amount 
of $62,315,500 in return for gold, at the 
rate of 1043. When he did so, the gold 
reserve had fallen to so low an ebb, that 
the Sub-Treasury in New York was 
within twenty-four hours of suspending 
gold payments altogether. 

Then something happened which 
seemed to many full of sinister meaning. 
No sooner had the syndicate secured the 
bonds which it had bought at 104}, 
than it offered them for sale in the 
open market. Almost at once their price 


*Ayes: Democrats, 89; re Came 31=120. 
Noes: Democrats, 94; Republicans, 63 
lists, 10167. 
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rose to 118. Investors were eager to buy 
them at this figure. And yet these were 
the bonds which had been described as of 
uncertain value, because they were not 
made specifically payable in gold! It is 
not surprising that the administration 
was widely and severely censured for the 
whole transaction. In financial circles, 
Mr. Cleveland found defenders, who said 
that he was not responsible for the vicious 
legislation of earlier years ; that the press- 
ing necessities of the situation gave him 
no choice save to get gold where he could, 
as quickly as he could, and on the best 
terms possible; and that, in a word, he 
had done the very best thing in his power. 
But there were many loyal follow- 
ers of the President who were deeply 
impressed with the belief that the whole 
affair had been very badly managed. 
The United States, one of the richest 
countries in the world, was apparently de- 
pendent upon a little group of bankers 
for a loan of some $60,000,000, and was 
forced to make those bankers a gift of 
nearly $7,000,000 in return for the ac- 
commodation. Such usury might be paid 
by a country like Turkey, but hardly by 
the United States. Why, it was asked, 
did the President wait until the gold in 
the Treasury was almost gone before 
negotiating a new bond issue? Why 
were not the bonds offered to the people 
at large for popular subscription? If the 
bonas were sold in this way to small in- 
vestors throughout the country, the fact 
would make the people anxious to sustain 
the national credit; whereas, these fa- 
vours to foreign bankers created a strong 
sentiment inimical to the very cause 
which Mr. Cleveland was upholding. 
The New York World, which had con- 
sistently and ably supported the President 
until this time, now attacked the syndi- 
cate transaction with unsparing energy. 
It had opposed all exclusive issues of 
bonds to bankers, who, after giving the 
Treasury a supply of gold “would at once 
siphon it all out again.” “In less than 
a year,” said the World,* “the Govern- 
ment has had $117,000,000 from the 
banks, and has lo&t it all and $8,000,000 
more, through the financial thimble-rig- 
ging of Wall Street.” Its comment upon 


*January 28, 1895. 


the completed syndicate transaction, or 
“bank parlour negotiations,” as it called 
them, was made in these words, which 
very fairly expressed the verdict of a ma- 
jority of Democrats even in the East: 


“It is an excellent arrangement for the 
bankers. It puts at least $16,000,000 into their 
pockets. . . . For the nation it means a 
scandalous surrender of credit and a shameful 
waste of substance.”* 


Scientific bimetallists pointed to the 
transaction as an object-lesson, and as a 
warning of the financial dangers inherent 
in the adoption of the single gold stand- 
ard. Refuse to make any use of silver, 
said they, and see the position in which 
you find yourself. The very credit and 
financial stability of the Government are 
at the mercy of Wall Street money kings, 
who can bleed the gold reserve and force 
new bond issues at their pleasure. But 
if the Treasury were to make only a very 
small part of each payment in silver, it 
would thus serve notice upon the specu- 
lators that they cannot go on raiding the 
reserve at will; and it would induce ex- 
porters of gold to depend for their sup- 
plies upon the banks. They cited the 
practice of the Bank of France in support 
of their contentions. 

Such were the various opinions most 
frequently met with in the East. But 
all through the West, a surge of astonish- 
ment, disgust and rage spread like a for- 
est fire. Here was that President, who 
had been chosen because he was the en- 
emy of privilege, the champion of the 
people against consolidated wealth, the 
mar who had denounced monopoly and 
“the communism of capital,”—here was 
that President lowering the credit of 
the nation at the behest of a syndicate of 
bankers, adding millions upon millions to 
the national debt, and all for what? 
To prevent the free use of the silver 
money with which the Treasury was 
overflowing, and which, both by law and 
custom, was legal tender for all debts. 
The Democrats of the West felt them- 
selves to be not only injured but be- 
trayed; and in the violence of their re- 
sentment, they even refused to credit Mr. 
Cleveland with upright motives. Many 


*See the files of the World for February, 
1895. 
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believed that he had himself derived per- 
sonal profit from his negotiations with 
the syndicate and the bankers with whom 
he had to do. They pointed to his in- 
timate friendship with a certain Mr. E. C. 
Benedict, a promoter who had been in- 
terested in various syndicates and in the 
Chicago Gas Trust; and they interpreted 
this intimacy in a sinister light. From 
the time of the third bond issue, Mr. 
Cleveland’s following in the West melted 
completely away; while Populism and 
the cult of free silver were getting a 
tremendous grip upon the masses. 

In the country as a whole, the unpopu- 
larity of the syndicate affair had not been 
needed to create a tremendous revulsion 
against Democratic rule. This had already 
found effective and spectacular expres- 
sion at the Congressional elections of 1894. 
The Democratic Party had then been in 
full possession of the Government for 
eighteen months. During that time there 
had occurred a disastrous panic, banks 
had failed or had suspended by the score, 
business was at a standstill, and the 
national debt had been increased by-a 
hundred millions. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent had lost control of his own party. 
The pledge of tariff reform had ended in 
the pitiful fiasco of the emasculated Wil- 
son Bill, which the President himself had 
been ashamed to sign. The sugar 
scandals in the Senate, the quarrels 
within the party, and the open breach 
between Mr. Cleveland and other Demo- 
cratic leaders—these afforded a picture, 
almost unrelieved, of unwisdom, incom- 
petence and failure. The losses incurred 
during the great strikes had exasperated 
the corporations. The President’s action 
in using troops to check disorder had 
made organised labour hostile to him. Mr. 
Olney’s resort to “government by injunc- 
tion” was equally obnoxious. Finally, the 
President’s ill-advised Hawaiian policy 
added still another charge to the general 
indictment which the Republicans drew 
against their divided and distracted op- 
ponents. As for the people, they, as usual, 
judged things in the large, not leoking 
into the causes of what had happened or 
apportioning the responsibility between 
the present and the past. They saw only 
that a year and a half of Democratic rule 
had been a year and a half of disorder 


and distress. Hence, at the polls they 
gave vent to their displeasure, in a tre- 
mendous political avalanche, which wiped 
out the Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate* and almost annihilated that party in 
the House, where the Republicans now 
had 248 members to 104 Democrats—the 
latter being almost wholly from the South. 
From the Northern States scarcely a 
dozen Democrats were returned. The 
State elections showed a no less over- 
whelming reaction. Everywhere the 
Republicans were jubilant, and looked 
forward to 1896 with eager confidence. 
“We can nominate a rag baby or a yellow 
dog and elect it,’ was a common boast 
of theirs. The Democrats were downcast 
and full of gloom. They charged most of 
their misfortunes upon Mr. Cleveland, 
yet the party had as yet produced no 
other leader at whose summons it might 
once more rally on a new fighting line. 
It is likely that the President in his 
heart of hearts regarded with consider- 
able equanimity the Republican resump- 
tion of control in Congress. They would, 
of course, oppose him as a matter of 
party policy; but the open assaults of 
avowed enemies were much less vexa- 
tious than the treachery and defection of 
those who should have been his friends. 
Moreover, the really eminent Republican 
leaders were more favourably disposed 
toward the President than they officially 
admitted. His financial doctrines were 
very much the same as theirs; and they 
respected the firm way in which he had 
stood by his convictions. In fact, the 
more radical Democrats had come to re- 
gard him as essentially a Republican. 
Mr. Bryan had already said of the Presi- 
dent in his speech of February 14th: 


“He has attempted to inoculate it [the 
Democratic party] with Republican virus, and 
blood poisoning has set in.” 


Hence, while the Republicans in the 
new Congress which met December 2, 
1895, would do nothing to help the Presi- 
dent out of his various perplexities, they 
refrained from a policy of pin-pricks, and 
sought merely to accumulate some telling 
political capital for use in the presidential 


*Republicans, 43; Democrats, 39; Popu- 
lists, 6 
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contest of the coming year. For this 
purpose, they continued what they had 
begun some time before,—a general criti- 
cism of the manner in which the foreign 
relations of the Government had been 
conducted by Mr. Cleveland. They 
wished to show that a Democratic Presi- 
dent was careless of the country’s inter- 
ests and dignity abroad—that he was just 
the person to truckle to foreign powers 
and to think but little of the honour of 
the flag. 

The President’s entire course in rela- 
tion to the Hawaiian question had laid 
him open to easy censure; but there were 
many other incidents upon which his 
Republican critics also seized. Indeed, the 
foreign relations of the United States 
during this administration would of 
themselves have made the period a mem- 
orable one. The momentous importance 
of our domestic problems was in no way 
so strikingly exhibited as by the fact that 
they wholly overshadowed a series of 
most dramatic events of an international 
character. With one exception, however, 
these last can be no more than outlined 
here. 

In June, 1893, a treaty with Russia was 
ratified. Its third article, relating to the 
extradition of criminals, was widely de- 
nounced even by the Democratic ‘press ; 
for in pledging the United States Gov- 
ernment to deliver up to Russia all 
murderers or those who should be acces- 
sories to murder, no exception was made 
in the case of purely political assassina- 
tions. Later events have lessened among 
Americans this tenderness toward crimes 
of a political character; but in 1893, the 
ambiguity of the treaty was widely con- 
demned as showing the administration’s 
sympathy with monarchical institutions. 
Again. a prolonged diplomatic correspon- 
dence with the French Government led to 
much friction, and gave many persons an 
opportunity to say that the President was 
indifferent to the rights of American 
citizens abroad. The French, having in- 
vaded and conquered Madagascar, had 
found an American ex-consul, Mr. John 
L. Waller, in the enjoyment of certain 
valuable concessions formerly granted 
him by the Queen whom France had just 
deposed. Mr. Waller was accused of 
giving military information to the 
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natives ; a French court-martial tried and 
convicted him, and sentenced him to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. It appeared 
to many that the charge and the con- 
viction were arranged simply to deprive 
Mr. Waller of the concessions which 
French exploiters coveted. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s critics said that he had dealt with 
this matter in a spirit of indifference, and 
at variance with the spirited traditions of 
the State Department when in Republi- 
can hands. With Germany, also, there 
existed causes of irritation. The German 
States had partially excluded Ameri- 
can food products—especially cattle and 
pork—on the pretence that they were 
diseased, and that the inspection at 
American ports was so carelessly exer- 
cised as to be practically worthless. The 
true motive was the protection of 
German landowners and_ agrarians 
against American competition. Presi- 
dent Cleveland spoke in his messages to 
Congress of these unfriendly and injuri- 
ous acts as “vexatious,” and hinted at a 
policy of retaliation; yet this latter he 
deprecated as “leading to consequences 
of the gravest character.” More rasping 
to American susceptibilities was an inci- 
dent which arose from a clash between 
Nicaragua and Great Britain. The 
Central American Republic had expelled 
a British vice-consul named Hatch and 
several other British subjects, and had 
subjected them to indignities, because of 
which the British Government demanded 
an apology and the payment of $75,000 
as a solatium. Nicaragua returned a flat 
refusal ; whereupon a British man-of-war 
entered the Nicaraguan port of Corinto, 
landed marines, hauled down the Nica- 
raguan flag and took possession of the 
custom-house for the purpose of collect- 
ing the revenues until the amount of the 
indemnity should be secured. Although 
this occupation was declared to be only 
temporary, and although Great Britain 
assured the Américan Government that 
no infringement of Nicaragua’s sov- 
ereignty was contemplated, the incident 
produced a painful impression through- 
out the United States. “O for one day 
of Blaine!” was the cry which went up 
from the Republican editors, who de- 
clared quite unreasonably that the Monroe 
Doctrine had been violated. President 
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Cleveland took no spectacular action in 
this affair; but by putting some friendly 
pressure upon both governments, he per- 
suaded the Nicaraguan President to 
promise payment of the $75,000, while 
he induced the British Government to 
terminate the occupation of Corinto. 
Conservative persons felt that the whole 
matter had been most admirably man- 
aged; but sensational newspapers con- 
tinued to accuse the President of sub- 
serviency to Great Britain and of deserv- 
ing the comprehensive epithet “un-Amer- 
ican.” Some even found fault because he 
had not interfered to check the Turkish 
massacres in Armenia; though as no 
American citizens were among the vic- 
tims, it was hard to say just why the 
United States should meddle in lands so 
distant, especially when great Christian 
powers, such as England, which were by 
treaty responsible, did not go beyond 
remonstrance. . 

One minor episode, however, was viewed 
with satisfaction by Americans without 
regard to party. In the Republic of Brazil, 
the navy had revolted, and several of the 
more southerly States had followed its 
example. The insurgent leader was 
Admiral Mello, and it was perfectly 
well understood that the ulterior ob- 
ject of the outbreak was to restore the 
Empire and replace Dom Pedro or one 
of his family upon the throne. This 
was made plain in a proclamation issued 
by Mello’s second in command, Vice- 
Admiral da Garza, who in January, 1894, 
with a part of the Brazilian fleet, was 
blockading the harbour and city of Rio de 
Janeiro. The warships of many European 
powers were also gathered in the har- 
bour. Their commanders were ostensibly 
neutral, yet secretly willing to aid the 
rebels in their attempt to overthrow the 
young Republic. Here presently assem- 
bled an American squadron, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Benham, and 
consisting of five ships.* For the first 
time since the close of the Civil War, 
the United States was represented in a 
critical situation by an efficient squadron 
of modern ships, armed with modern 
guns, and with an equipment that was 

*These were the New York, the Charleston, 


the Newark, the Detroit and the San Fran- 
cisco. 
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wholly modern. The presence of this 
powerful group of vessels under the 
American flag led the foreign command- 
ers to remain quiescent. They tacitly 
admitted the hegemony of the United 
States in an affair affecting an Ameri- 
can Republic. What were the intentions 
of the Government at Washington? 
These were soon to be made clear. The 
rebel fleet had not yet received belligerent 
recognition, yet it was blockading a great 
seaport. Would the blockade be recog- 
nised? If so, the success of the revolt 
was almost certain, for President Peixoto 
could not hold out against an enemy that 
was able to bring Brazilian commerce to 
a standstill. And Peixoto’s downfall 
meant the downfall of the Republic. 

In the outer harbour of Rio de Janeiro 
were several American merchant vessels. 
They were anxious to enter with their 
cargoes, but da Gama’s ships of war had 
threatened to fire upon them, and had 
turned them back. On January 28th, one 
of these American skippers got word 
from Admiral Benham to take his vessel, 
the barque Amy, up to the wharves on the 
next day. He would be amply protected. 
A brief note from Benham to da Gama 
notified the Brazilian that the United 
States did not recognise the blockade, and 
that American ships must be permitted to 
come and go quite unmolested. Da Gama’s 
answer was to draw up his fleet in battle 
line. Admiral Benham sent an officer to 
the commander of each foreign man-of- 
war, requesting them to drop down into 
the lower harbour so as to be out of his 
own line of fire on the following day. 
Meanwhile, all the American ships were 
put into thorough fighting trim, the decks 
were cleared, the ammunition hoists made 
ready, and each cruiser, beginning with 
the flagship New York, swung around, 
broadside on, so as to confront the long 
line of their dark-hulled antagonists. 

At the time appointed, the Detroit 
steamed down alongside the little mer- 
chant ship, to escort her from her moor- 
ings to the inner port. As the two moved 
slowly past the first Brazilian cruiser, it 
was a breathless moment. The American 
gunners stood ready to pour a terrific 
broadside into da Gama’s fleet. Sud- 


denly from one of the Brazilian ships a 
musket-shot was fired at the Amy. In 
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reply a gun boomed on the Detroit, and 
a solid shot screamed angrily along da 
Gama’s line, burying itself in the hull of 
the Brazilian Trajano. But no other shot 
was heard that day. The Brazilian guns 
were silent. Da Gama’s courage had oozed 
away; the blockade was broken; the re- 
volt was doomed to failure; and the Re- 
public of Brazil was made perpetually 
safe from foreign interference. 


But the most striking chapter in the 
history of American diplomatic relations 
under President Cleveland is one that 
marks a distinct epoch in our history. 
Even before the end of the next decade 
its consequences were seen logically to in- 
volve a wholly new and very startling 
development of American policy on the 
Western Hemisphere. In the President’s 
first annual message to Congress,* the 
following sentence had found place: 


“The boundary dispute between Venezuela 
and British Guiana is yet unadjusted. A 
restoration of diplomatic intercourse between 
that Republic and Great Britain, and a refer- 
ence of the question to impartial arbitration, 
would be a most gratifying consummation.” 


A year later, his second annual mes- 
saget contained a much longer paragraph 
upon the same subject, again expressing 
the hope that the question at issue might 
be settled by reference to arbitration—“a 
resort which Great Britain so conspicu- 
ously favours in principle, and respects 
in practice, and which is earnestly sought 
by her weaker adversary.” 

Probably not one American in a million 
took any notice of these sentences at the 
time when they were given to the public. 
Certainly no human being could have 
guessed that the controversy to which 
they made allusion had within it mighty 
potentialities for mischief. The very 
few persons who knew anything about 
the subject were aware that for more 
than half a century there had existed a 
dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain over the proper boundary line 
between the domajns of the former and 
the colony of British Guiana. Certain 
sections of territory were claimed by 


*December 4, 1893. 
tDecember 3, 126+. 


both countries. Venezuela’s title rested 
upon the alleged explorations and dis- 
coveries of early Spanish adventurers, 
while that of Great Britain was inherited 
from the Dutch, who had ceded the col- 
ony to the English in 1810, without, how- 
ever, defining its boundary. The whole 
question of delimitation was so vague 
as very naturally to give rise to the dis- 
pute which began as early as 1841, when 
the Venezuelan Government protested 
against the hoisting of the British flag 
upon what it regarded as Venezuelan soil. 
A request was also made for the drafting 
of a treaty which should describe and 
fix a definite boundary line. From this 
time a long and desultory diplomatic cor- 
respondence was carried on at intervals, 
sometimes with scant courtesy on the 
part of the British Foreign Ministers, 
who often left the Venezuelan notes un- 
answered, or in answering, gave no defi- 
nite promise of satisfaction. Meanwhile, 
the English had themselves had a survey 
made by Mr. (later Sir) Robert Schom- 
burgk, who established what Lord Aber- 
deen called “boundary posts” as a “pre- 
liminary measure.” Great Britain, how- 
ever, disclaimed any intentions of en- 
croaching upon the disputed territory, 
and regarded the whole subject as still 
open to further negotiation. 

Here the matter had rested for many 
years, when, in 1876, it was once more 
revived, and Venezuela appealed to the 
United States Government to interest it- 
self in any further steps that might be 
taken, and to concern itself “in having 
due justice done to Venezuela.” But 
something of much importance had oc- 
curred. On the territory in dispute, rich 
gold deposit had been discovered. It 
was no longer a question of getting pos- 
session of a tropical wilderness, but of 
securing a great mining field, stored with 
immense and still undeveloped riches. 
Therefore, English unwillingness to a 
boundary treaty perceptibly increased. 
The Venezuelan Minister in London 
pressed for some definite solution of 
the pending controversy. Lord Derby, 
and later Lord Salisbury, delayed giv- 
ing any answer for two whole years. 
Meanwhile, British settlers, miners and 
others were entering the territory and 
were establishing their homes within its 
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bounds. In 1880, after delaying eight 
months before answering another Vene- 
zuelan note, Lord Salisbury suddenly put 
forward as embodying his contention a 
claim to lands which, even by all prior 
British surveys, were Venezuela’s. He 
also mentioned the fact that some 40,c00 
British settlers were now within the prov- 
ince claimed by Venezuela, intimating 
that this made it impossible for Great 
Britain to give it up. In other words, 
because the long delay in adjusting the 
boundary—a delay for which Great 
Britain was largely responsible—had led 
Englishmen to enter lands that were 
known to be in dispute, therefore the title 
to these lands must be vested in Great 
Britain. From this time, Venezuela ar- 
gued, protested, and appealed in vain. 
The British Foreign Ministers held back 
their answers as before. They would 
agree to nothing. At last (February 20, 
1887) diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were broken off. Great 
Britain had refused to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration, and Venezuela with- 
drew her Minister from London, publish- 
ing a protest “before all civilised nations, 
against the acts of spoliation which the 
Government of Great Britain has com- 
mitted.” 

During the last fourteen years of this 
controversy, the Government of the 
United States had endeavoured, in a 
spirit of amity, to bring about some 
equitable adjustment. Under President 
Arthur’s administration, the American 
Minister to England—Mr. James Russell 
Lowell—had informed Lord Granville 
that the United States was “not without 
concern as to whatever may affect the 
interest of a sister Republic of the Amer- 
ican Continent.” During Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first Presidency, the matter had 
been pressed with much more urgency. 
At last, in 1886, the American Minister, 
Mr. Phelps, was directed to offer the 
good offices of the United States in set- 
tling the difficulty and to propose its 
arbitration, if acceptable.* To this offer 
and suggestion, Lord Salisbury some- 
what curtly replied that arbitration was 
at that time impossible. Under Presi- 
dent Harrison, Secretary Blaine had 


*Despatch of December 20, 1886. 


continued the policy of his predecessors, 
and had again pressed upon Lord Salis- 
bury some action which would be a pre- 
liminary—step to arbitration, and to the 
termination of the wearisome dispute.* 
Lord Salisbury made to this suggestion 
a wholly non-committal answer, post- 
poning any decision upon the subject. 
Other communications were made, but 
to them all no definite or satisfactory 
reply was given. The tone of the British 
Foreign Office was one of civil indiffer- 
ence, with just a suggestion of boredom 
and an intimation that while the United 
States might be listened to out of 
courtesy, that country was regarded as 
thrusting itself into an affair with which 
it had no concern. 

Such was the situation when President 
Cleveland took office for the second time. 
A weak South American Republic had 
been trying for fifty years to secure 
from Great Britain a determination of its 
boundary. The question at issue was a 
purely geographical and historical one, 
—one to be settled properly by a com- 
mission of impartial experts. Venezuela 
was willing to abide by the decision 
of such a board of arbitrators. On 
the other hand, Great Britain had prac- 
tically refused to submit her claims to 
any arbitration, and had at the same 
time suggested no other way of ending 
the dispute. In July, 1894, Secretary 
Gresham sent a despatcht to Mr. Bayard 
(then Ambassador to England), which 
contained some very pertinent and pun- 
gent sentences. Mentioning the fact that 
the British Foreign Office had, since 
1881, turned a deaf ear to all offers of 
arbitration, Mr. Gresham went on to 
say: 

“In the meantime, successive advances of 
British settlers in the region admittedly in dis- 
pute, were followed by similar advances of 
British colonial administration, contesting and 
supplanting Venezuelan claims to exercise 
authority therein. . . . Toward the end of 
1887, the British territorial claim, which had, 
as it would seem, been silently increased by 
some 23,000 square miles between 1885 and 
1886, took another comprehensive sweep west- 
ward.” 


*Despatch of May 1, 1890. 
fJuly 13, 1894. 











This “comprehensive sweep” was 
taken in order to include the district in 
which the gold mines had been lately 
found. Mr. Gresham’s despatch ended 
with a strong statement of the Presi- 
dent’s desire to see the respective rights 
of the two countries settled by arbitra- 
tion. By this time, general attention 
had been drawn to the question outside 
of diplomatic circles, in the United 
States ; and after President Cleveland had 
made a direct allusion to it in his mes- 
sage of December 3, 1894, Congress 
passed a joint resolution (February 22, 
1895). urging “that Great Britain and 
Venezuela refer their dispute as to 
boundaries, to friendly arbitration.” On 
the following day, Lord Salisbury sent 
a despatch to the British Ambassador in 
Washington, containing the assertion 
that “although Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were ready to go to arbitration as to 
a certain portion of the territory, . 
they could not consent to any departure 
from the Schomburgk line.” 

Now when it is remembered that the 
Schomburgk line was originally drawn 
only as a tentative one ; that at the time it 
was drawn the British Foreign Minister, 
Lord Aberdeen, had disclaimed its perma- 
nency ; and that he had specifically called 
it “a preliminary measure to discussion,” 
—a mere ex parte survey, in fact—one can 
measure the assurance of Lord Salisbury 
in declaring that the absolute acceptance 
of this line must be an indispensable pre- 
liminary to any negotiation whatsoever. 
“First give me everything I want, and 
then I will arbitrate as to the things 
which I care nothing about.” Thus 
might Lord Salisbury’s position be not 
unfairly summarised. At this point, 
President Cleveland and his new Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Olney, felt their 
patience breaking down. Hitherto, the 
attitude of the United States*had been 
entirely disinterested. The American 
State Department had given Venezuela a 
helping hand, out of compassion for a 
weak and struggling Republic; but as to 
the merits of the controversy no opinion 
had been held. “It was for a court of 
arbitration to pass upon the facts. But 
now Great Britain refused a real arbitra- 
tion. Its Government coolly asserted that 
a large and immensely valuable ex- 
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panse of territory was British soil, al- 
though for fifty years the title had been 
admittedly uncertain. “It is ours now, 
because our people have settled there. 
We shall hold it by force, if necessary, 
and we refuse to allow our claim to be 
examined and adjudicated.” 

This, in the view of President Cleve- 
land and his Secretary of State, was to 
traverse directly the doctrine of Monroe. 
As to whether their view was historically 
correct, there has been an immense 
amount of discussion. Mr. Cleveland 
summed up his contention in a sentence 
written long after: 


“We had seen her [Great Britain’s] pre- 
tensions in the disputed regions widen and ex- 
tend in such manner and upon such pretexts 
as seemed to constitute an actual or threatened 
violation of a doctrine which our nation long 
ago established, declaring that the American 
continents are not to be considered subjects 
for future colonisation by any European 
power.”* 


As the President understood the Vene- 
zuelan case,Great Britain by her arbitrary 
assertion of sovereignty over territory to 
which an American Republic had a prima 
facie claim, was extending her system 
over American soil, and colonising new 
portions of the American continent. At 
once, Secretary Olney, at the direction of 
the President, began the draft of a long 
and most elaborately reasoned argument, 
tracing the history of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, asserting its direct application to 
the Venezuelan question, declaring the 
deep concern which the United States felt 
in the issue as it had now shaped itself, 
and concluding with a strong request that 
Great Britain submit the whole case to 
arbitration—not as before, out of regard 
to Venezuela’s interests alone, but be- 
cause the dispute now touched the rights, 
the honour and the dignity of the United 
States. The language of this despatcht 
was very firm. There was in its tone 
that which ought to have warned Lord 
Salisbury of the stern purpose back of it. 
Mr. Olney wrote that “the United States 
may and should intervene in a con- 
troversy primarily concerning only Great 


*Cleveland, Presidential Problems, p. 254. 
tDespatch of July 20, 1895. 
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Britain and Venezuela.” The United 
States is “to decide how far it is bound 
to see that the integrity of Venezuela is 
not impaired by the pretensions of its 
powerful antagonist.” The United States 
is “entitled to resent and resist any 
sequestration of Venezuelan soil by 
Great Britain.” 


These were not the smooth words of - 


European diplomacy. They smacked of 
gunpowder. Indeed, had they emanated 
from the chancellerie of a great Euro- 
pean power, Lord Salisbury would most 
certainly have felt their gravity. But 
English Foreign Ministers had been 
taught to believe (and with some reason) 
that American State despatches are not 
to be judged by the tests of Old World 
diplomacy—that a certain rhetorical 
vehemence in them is to be expected and 
allowed.* In the second place, Lord 
Salisbury, like all European statesmen, 
made the fatal error of imagining that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a mere panache 
of American diplomacy—something to 
flutter in a popular harangue or a 
newspaper article, or a Presidential 
message; in fact, a meaningless though 
effective catchword, good always for a 
round of unintelligent applause. He did 
not know that, next to the passionate 
devotion which the American people 
give to their ideal of national unity, 
there is no political sentiment so deep- 
rooted and so intense among them as that 
which centres in the doctrine first ex- 
plicitly enunciated by President Monroe. 
Foreigners may ignore this feeling. 
They may speak of it as a superstition, 
and of the object of it as a fetish. Some 
Americans, even, who are denationalised, 
may sneer at it. But that the great 
masses of the people cling to it with 
an ever-strengthening tenacity cannot 
be denied by any one who knows them 


*Mr. Cleveland’s English biographer ex- 
presses the then current European view in the 
following words: “Were it possible to con- 
ceive a despatch of this character sent by one 
European power to another, there can be little 
doubt that the result would have been the 
transmission of his passport to the Ambassador 
who presented it. The foreign despatches of 
an American Secretary of State have only an 
occasional international significance. They are 
generally compiled with a view to home con- 
sumption.”—Whittle, President Cleveland, 
p. 212 (London, 1896), 


well. The sagacious student of po- 
litical psychology may, indeed, find in 
this phenomenon evidence of that popu- 
lar instinct which is oftener more pro- 
foundly wise than the reasoned argu- 
ments of statesmen. The extraordinary 
hold which the Monroe Doctrine has al- 
ways exercised upon the imagination of 
Americans may, then, be due to a vague 
and still unformulated stirring of the na- 
tional consciousness which discerns, how- 
ever dimly, a future wherein the whole 
of the Western Hemisphere shall be held 
under the flag of the United States. If 
this be so, then no wonder that a prin- 
ciple first enunciated under special cir- 
cumstances should have been expanded 
and perpetuated to bar all influences 
which might prevent that splendid dream 
from coming true. 

But to Lord Salisbury, the Monroe 
Doctrine was merely an old-time bit of 
diplomatic rubbish, of which a few para- 
graphs from his pen could readily dis- 
pose. And he made a third blunder in 
the estimate which he had formed of 
President Cleveland and Mr. Olney. He 
evidently thought that, like certain of their 
predecessors, they were now engaged 
in the periodical performance popularly 
known as “twisting the lion’s tail.” Lord 
Salisbury remembered Mr. Cleveland’s 
dismissal of Sir Lionel Sackville-West 
because of the exigencies of a political 
campaign. No doubt, he felt that Secre- 
tary Olney’s stand in the Venezuelan 
matter was taken to offset the admin- 
istration’s general unpopularity, and to 
win a little cheap applause. The British 
Premier had not forgotten his cor- 
respondence with Secretary Blaine over 
the Bering Sea fisheries. In that cor- 
respondence, Mr. Blaine had used un- 
diplomatic language and had _ beaten 
the big drum; but at the critical mo- 
ment he had yielded rather than take 
the responsibility of an open rupture with 
Great Britain.* These Americans are all 
alike, the noble Marquis doubtless said 
to himself; treat them firmly and they 
will not go beyond “tall talk.” Little did 
he know the two men with whom he had 
to do—Americans of the older stock, of 
New England ancestry, as dogged and 


*See THe Bookman for April, pp. 154, 155. 














as stiff-necked as any of their race who 
had remained in Britain. 

Lord Salisbury, then, wholly failed to 
recognise the seriousness of the issue 
which confronted him. He took his time 
about composing a reply to Mr. Olney’s 
note ; and, indeed, when Congress met on 
December 2d, no answer had yet come 
from him. In the President’s message of 
that date, this fact was noted; and the 
promise was made that the British note 
would be submitted to Congress when re- 
ceived. When it did come, Lord Salis- 
bury’s communication came in the form 
of two distinct despatches addressed to 
the British Ambassador in Washington, 
but meant to be submitted to the Ameri- 
can State Department. The first note 
dealt with the relation of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Venezuelan question and 
also the matter of arbitration ; the second 
discussed the whole previous history of 
the boundary dispute. 

The tone of both these notes was in- 
tensely, if unintentionally, irritating. 
Something of conscious patronage was 
there,—the air of an intellectual superior 
trying to make a simple matter plain to 
an inferior understanding. There was 
also subtly suggested the attitude of the 
great nobleman listening with patient con- 
descension to the demands of some in- 
trusive, persistent person whom it would 
be undignified to treat uncivilly. It was, 
in short, the pose of Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock submitting to an interview with Mr. 
Rouncewell, the ironmaster. Lord Salis- 
bury graciously explained that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was a highly respectable 
principle originally enunciated by a “dis- 
tinguished statesman ;” but that it long 
ago became obsolete. It bore “no relation 
to the state of things in which we live at 
the present day.” Furthermore, even if 
it did, her Majesty’s Government could 
not accept it as sound and valid, for it 
had no place in the law of nations. 


“No statesman however eminent, and no 
nation however powerful, are competent to in- 
sert into the code of international law a novel 
principle which was never recognised before, 
and which has not since been accepted by the 
Government of any other country.” 


Finally, his lordship was not prepared 
to admit that the United States had any 
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concern whatever in any further disputes 
which might arise between the States 
having possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Still less could he accept the 
doctrine that the United States had any 
right to demand the arbitration of such 
disputes. In other words, the sum and 
substance of this note might be expressed 
as “Mind your own business and we will 
mind ours.” As to arbitration itself, as 
a mode of settling international differ- 
ences, Lord Salisbury read Mr. Olney a 
little lesson—a sort of political essay on 
the subject,—ending in another very ob- 
vious snub. Arbitration, said his lord- 
ship, is not free from defects. It is hard 
to find an impartial arbitrator. It is not 
always easy to enforce the award when 
made. In short, whether or not to arbi- 
trate in a given case is “generally a deli- 
cate and difficult question.” “Only the 
two parties to the controversy can decide 
this question.” 


“The claim of a third nation . . . to im- 
pose this particular procedure on either of the 
two others cannot be reascnably justified, and 
has no foundation in the law of nations.” 


Finally, Great Britain had at times of- 
fered to arbitrate her claims to a part of 
the territory in dispute; but she abso- 
lutely reftised to submit to arbitration the 
status of lands on which British subjects 
had for years been settled. 

Some years after, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Cleveland was asked how the Presi- 
dent felt when he read these two 
despatches. “Felt?” was the reply in an 
expressive Américanism; “why he felt 
mad clear through!” On December 17th, 
he sent to Congress a message accom- 
panied by the entire correspondence. It 
had become generally known in Washing- 
ton that something out of the usual was 
impending ; but no one was prepared for 
so stirring and uncompromising a missive. 
As the reading of it proceeded, a dead 
silence settled upon the Houses, and 
every ear was strained to catch the slight- 
est word. 

The message began by a brief re- 
capitulation of the facts; the nature of 
the controversy between Venezuela and 
Great Britain; the direct interest of the 
United States in resisting unproved 
claims of any European power to Ameri- 
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can territory; the demand of the United 
States that Great Britain submit its al- 
leged rights to a court of arbitration ; and 
the absolute refusal of Great Britain to 
do so, or even to admit that the United 
States had any just concern in the affair 
at all. 

Having thus summed up the facts, the 
President declared the duty of the United 
States to be a very plain one. Since Great 
Britain refuses to allow the true boun- 
dary to be determined by disinterested 
arbitration, this Government must for it- 
self ascertain that boundary through a 
commission. When that commission 
shall report that certain territory belongs 
of right to Venezuela, “it will be the 
duty of the United States to resist by 
every means in its power, as a wilful ag- 
gression upon its rights and interests, the 
appropriation by Great Britain” of such 
territory. And then occurred these omi- 
nously weighty words: 


“In making these recommendations, I am 
fully alive to the responsibility incurred, and 
keenly realise all the consequences that may 
follow.” % 


The reading of this message was re- 
ceived in each of the two Houses with a 
tumult of wild applause from Repub- 
licans and Democrais alike. The former, 
if anything, were the more enthusiastic. 
They had long taunted the President with 
what they called his subserviency to Eng- 
land and English interests; and so they 
dared not now appear less strenuous 
than he in behalf of a warlike policy. 
But it is unnecessary to ascribe their 
attitude at the moment to motives such 
as this. A vigorous defence of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine appeals to all Americans; 
and in any sudden crisis that pits the 
United States against a foreign power, 
party divisions vanish. Therefore, at 
once, Mr. Hitt of Illinois, the Republican 
leader of the House, introduced a bill 
appropriating $100,000 for the expense 
of such a commission as the President 
had suggested. This bill was passed in 
the House without delay ; and though in 
the Senate, Mr. Sherman of Ohio sug- 
gested that it be referred to a committee, 
it became a law within three days.* Not 


*It was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Chandler of New Hampshire. 
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a single vote in either House was cast 
against it. Republicans vied with Demo- 
crats in praising the boldness and patriot- 
ism of the President. From all over the 
country came messages of congratula- 
tion and approval. The most partisan of 
Republican newspapers, such as the New 
York Tribune, eulogised the President’s 
action. Governor McKinley of Ohio tel- 
egraphed of the message: “It is Ameri- 
can in letter and spirit; and, in a calm, 
dispassionate manner, upholds the hon- 
our of the nation and ensures its se- 
curity.” 

When a brief summary of the message 
was cabled to London on the afternoon of 
the 17th, the British public refused to take 
the matter seriously. They had not heard 
a word of this Venezuelan question. What 
on earth did it all mean? What was it 
about? Men rubbed their eyes and puzzled 
over the cabled news with utter amaze- 
ment and incredulity. Surely this was only 
some bit of American nonsense—a po- 
litical dodge—a touch of sorry buncombe. 
On the following morning certain mem- 
bers of the London Stock Exchange sent 
a cablegram to the New York Exchange, 
to express their notion that the affair was 
wholly humorous. The allusion in it was 
to the yacht races for the America Cup. 
The cabiegram said: 


“When our warships ente. New York har- 
bour, we hope that your excursion boats will 
not interfere with them.” 


Perhaps there was conveyed in this 
(besides the obvious jest) a hint that the 
American defences were practically lim- 
ited to excursion-boats. The New York 
brokers were prompt with their reply. 
They cabled: 


“For your sake we hope that your warships 
are better than your yachts.” 


But by this time the full text of the 
President’s message had been published . 
in England, and something like a panic 
followed. It was impossible to doubt the 
gravity of the situation after reading 
those grimly measured sentences. In them 
was no touch of bluster, no suggestion of 
anything like jingoism. An unfaltering 
sense of duty, a profound conviction of 
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right, and the note of an inflexible pur- 
pose—these were what men found in the 
words which an English writer described 
as being full of “stateliness and force.” 
When the true meaning of the mes- 
sage dawned upon the British people, a 
wave of consternation swept over the 
country. Not because England shrank 
from war as war, but because the very 
thought of war with their own kindred 
affected Englishmen with a moral horror. 
“War with America is unthinkable!” was 
said again and again. Clergymen spoke 
from their pulpits of the criminality of 
such a thing. The newspapers declared 
it to be quite impossible. The man in 
the street, puzzled and confused, experi- 
enced a feeling of bewilderment. Then a 
most unprecedented incident occurred. 
On New Year’s Day, 354 members of the 
House of Commons signed and sent to 
the President and to Congress a memorial 
asking that in the future all questions 
at issue between Great Britain and the 
United States be referred to arbitration. 
There was an amusing lack of logic 
shown in sending this memorial to the 
President and Congress, inasmuch as 
both had striven earnestly to have the 
Venezuelan question arbitrated. That it 
might better have been addressed to 
Lord Salisbury was fairly obvious. Yet 
the meaning of it was clear enough. It 
was indirectly a disclaimer of the Pre- 
mier’s action, and also an appeal for 
peace. In like manner an address was 
prepared and largely signed by British 
authors to their American brothers of the 
pen, deprecating the thought of war, and 
asking their influence in behalf of inter- 
national good will. 

Of course, not all Englishmen were 
anxious for an amicable settlement of the 
dispute. The jingo and the fire-eater 
were here and there in evidence. When 
the British authors were preparing their 
address, Mr. Morley Roberts wrote and 
published a very characteristic letter in 
which he voiced the secret cong of 
many Tories. Said he: 


“No Englishman with imperial instincts can 
look with anything but contempt on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The English, and not the in- 
habitants of the United States, are the greatest 
power in the two Americas; and no dog of a 
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Republic can open its mouth to bark without 
our good leave. . . . Those who sign this 
precious paper go on to say that we are proud 
of the United States. Sir, we might be proud 
of them, but to say that we are proud of them 
is to speak most disingenuously. Who can be 
proud of a politically corrupt and financially 
rotten country, with no more than a poor mi- 
nority vainly striving after health?” 


And the Saturday Review, while de- 
claring over and over again (as though to 
keep its courage up) that, of course, there 
would be no war, professed to think that 
if war came, the humiliation of the 
United States would be instantaneous and 
bitter. Discussing the military resources 
of the two nations, it declared: “Amer- 
ica is now at a greater disadvantage, 
compared with Great Britain, than it was 
in 1812.”* 

As a purely academic question, it may 
be permitted to hazard a conjecture as to 
the probable course and issue of such a 
war as then seemed for a moment possi- 
ble. President Cleveland’s message, with 
its implied threat, has been often spoken 
of as a colossal “bluff;” and both then 
and afterwards men said that the United 
States must have yielded had the verge of 
war been actually reached. It is true that 
the national military establishment in 1896 
was wretchedly inadequate for any war 
whatever, and most of all for a war with 
the greatest naval power in the world. 
For a number of years, the creation of a 
system of adequate coast-defences had 
been slowly going on; but as yet nothing 
had been completed. There existed only 
the nucleus of works which it would still 
take years to finish. When the President 
sent his bold message to Congress, there 
had been actually mounted only one high- 
power modern gun of really formidable 
calibre. So far as permanent defences and 
scientific fortifications were concerned, 
every city on the entire American sea- 
board was practically unprotected against 
the attack of a powerful fleet. Portland, 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Savannah in the East and San Fran- 
cisco in the West, together with a score 


. of smaller cities invited capture by their 


weakness and their wealth. Many an 
English naval captain and many an Eng- 


*Saturday Review, December 28, 1895. 
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lish soldier must have thought longingly 
of this enormous mass of riches, echo- 
ing, perhaps, old Bliicher’s exclamation, 
“Was fiir Plunder!”* Nor as yet had 
the new American navy reached a growth 
sufficient to make it a factor in the prob- 
lem of defence. Not a single battleship 
had been completed, and the cruisers 
alone were neither numerous enough nor 
powerful enough to meet the armoured 
squadrons of Britain. These facts must 
have been carefully conned over in the 
British War Office during the last days 
of 1895. Perhaps there was a moment 
when those whose touch could turn the 
scale may have ‘been tempted to let it 
incline to war, feeling, as an English- 
man afterwards expressed it, that “We 
are likely to suffer in our self-respect, 
our sense of personal security, and in 
our pockets, until we have succeeded in 
convincing some nation of the first class 
that . . . we are ready for war.’’+ 

But, on the other hand, there were some 
considerations which offset the apparent 
disparity of immediate resources. There 
can be no doubt that in the first months 
of such a war, the American seaboard 
would have suffered most severely. 
Some, at least, of the cities mentioned 
would have been laid under heavy contri- 
bution, and some would possibly have 
been shelled or burned. Yet the military 
experience of later years has shown that 
even improvised or hastily constructed 
means of defence may suffice to hold a 
fleet in check, and even to destroy a part 
of it. The torpedo, the floating mine, and 
all the other deadly implements of naval 
warfare would have been developed and 
used with terrible effect by a people so 
ingenious, so inventive, and so daring as 
the Americans; and these devices, sup- 
ported by the heavily armoured, double- 
turreted monitors (Terror, Puritan, Am- 
phitrite, Miantonomoh, Monadnock and 
Monterey) would probably have saved 
New York, and no doubt other cities; 
for the fortune of war does not usually 
give all the successes to one side. 

But granting that the British fleet 
might have dealt ruin and devastation 


*See a characteristic chapter in Kipling’s 
American Notes, on the American coast g * 
fences. 

tWhittle, op. cit., pp. 227, 228. 


to the whole Atlantic seaboard, this 
would have been only the beginning 
of the war. The vast interior of the 
country~-would have still remained un- 
touched, its resolution unimpaired, its 
resources unexhausted. Meanwhile, the 
whole of Canada would have been over- 
run by American armies. It has been 
many times asserted and as many times 
denied that in the event of hostilities, the 
British troops in Canada, heavily re-en- 
forced, were to have commenced a cam- 
paign which Sir Redvers Buller ‘had 
been selected to direct. The subsequent 
career of this officer and his proved 
weakness and incompetence in South 
Africa give one a criterion to judge of 
what he would have done against ene- 
mies a hundred-fold more numerous than 
the Boers, and ten thousand-fold more 
able to sustain a long and wasting war. 
Indeed, ere a single troopship could have 
sailed from England, an army of half a 
million men would have swarmed across 
the Canadian frontier. The permanent 
conquest of all British America, with the 
flourishing cities of Victoria, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, 
St. Johns and Halifax, would have been 
a more than adequate compensation for 
the hasty plundering of a few American 
seaports. Moreover, the loss to Great 
Britain would have been tremendously 
augmented by the destruction of her com- 
merce with the United States, by the 
paralysis of her shipping trade, which 
carries so large a share of American 
products, by the cutting off of her abun- 
dant food supplies, and, perhaps, by the 
confiscation of the hundreds of millions 
of British capital invested in Ameri- 
can enterprises. Again, as the war 
went on, the American navy would 
have swiftly gained the power of tak- 
ing the offensive. In navy yards in- 
accessible to attack, the battleships and 
formidable cruisers and torpedo-boats 
already half completed would have been 
finished and new ones rapidly laid down, 
until: at last a mighty fleet would have 
issued to give battle on the open seas; 
while swarms of commerce destroyers 
would have swept the ocean clean of 
British merchantmen. Already, in 1895, 
at the opening of the German ship-canal 
at Kiel, two of the new American cruis- 

















ers, the New York and the Columbia, 
had won the instant notice of all the for- 
eign naval experts. The Columbia, in 
particular, both for the strength of her 
armament and her extraordinary speed, 
was an object of curiosity and of some dis- 
quietude. Her speed was made apparent 
on her return voyage, when she made the 
passage from Southampton to New York 
under naturai draught and in heavy 
weather, in six days and twenty-three 
hours, distancing the English-built liner 
St. Louis and the German-built liner 
Augusta Victoria. <A score of cruisers 
such as the Columbia, able to escape from 
the more sluggish battleships, and fitted 
to destroy all smaller craft, would have 
pt an end to ocean trade in British bot- 
toms and ruined the great shipping inter- 
ests of Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. 

But there still remained another element 
which must have been seriously pon- 
dered by the British Cabinet. Lord 
Salisbury at this time may well have 
echoed Bismarck’s saying after Sadowa, 
in 1866—“We are not living alone in 
Europe.” Involved in a gigantic war 
with the United States, how would im- 
perial Britain have safeguarded her pres- 
tige in other quarters of the globe? 
Germany stood ready to grasp eagerly at 
the sceptre of commercial supremacy. 
France would have extended her African 
possessions without the humiliation of a 
Fashoda. Russian armies could have oc- 
cupied Constantinople or pushed back the 
frontiers of India. The Boers might 
have secured their independence without 
a blow, or, by setting forward the time 
for their great struggle, have won it 
gloriously. Indeed, had England and 
the United States engaged in war, they 
would have taken quite unequal risks. 
Upon the latter, the contest must have 
inflicted great material losses. Its pros- 
perity would have been crippled and its 
expansion checked for many a year; yet 
in the end, the Republic would have 
emerged with no impairment of its power 
or prestige. But to Great Britain, which 
had so many hostages to give to fortune, 
defeat would have “spelled instant ruin; 
while even victory (if we concede that 
victory was possible) would have been 
purchased at a price of which no Eng- 
lishman could think without a shudder. 
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Fortunately, so appalling a catastrophe 
was averted, never, perhaps, again to 
be so imminent. In the end, public 
feeling in Great Britain came to recog- 
nise that no strip of South American 
territory, even were it piled knee-deep 
with gold, was worth a war between the 
two great English-speaking peoples. The 
blame of the whole unfortunate imbroglio 
was very justly laid upon Lord Salisbury, 
for allowing what was in itself an un- 
important question to drift into the mag- 
nitude of a casus belli. Yet the impasse 
still continued. However great the 
blunder which he had committed, the 
British Premier could scarcely cry 
“Peccavi” and ask the American Presi- 
dent to forgive him. It was then that 
the way to peace was made smooth 
by the American Commission which 
Mr. Cleveland had promptly appointed on 
January Ist. This body, through Secre- 
tary Olney, asked the governments of 
Great Britain and Venezuela for such 
documentary evidence as would aid it in 
its investigation. In each case a most 
courteous assent was given. A month 
later,* Ambassador Bayard, in view of 
the marked public demonstrations in both 
England and the United States, proposed 
to Lord Salisbury that the Venezuelan 
question be discussed at Washington, 
with a view to ultimate arbitration. This 
was a decided proffer of the olive-branch, 
and Lord Salisbury responded five days 
later in a note in which he cordially 
agreed to Mr. Bayard’s suggestion, and 
concluded with this significant sentence: 


“I have empowered Sir Julian Pauncefote 
to discuss the question either with the repre- 
sentative of Venezuela or with the Govern- 
ment of the United States acting as the friend 
of Venezuela.” 


This little sentence conceded the whole 
matter at issue. It recognised the United 
States as entitled to interfere on behalf 
of an American Republic as against a 
European power, and it tacitly withdrew 
the prior British declaration that such in- 
terference had no warrant in the law of 
nations. In other words, Great Britain 
accepted President Cleveland’s new in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine as a 


*February 27, 1806. 
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principle to be recognised thereafter in 
Anglo-American relations. Soon after, 
Lord Salisbury, not to be gracious by 
halves, withdrew his insistence upon the 
Schomburgk line, and agreed to submit 
the whole question to arbitration. A 
formal treaty to that effect was signed at 
Washington on February 2, 1897. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
profound impression which the Vene- 
zuelan affair produced upon the states- 
men of Continental Europe,—an impres- 
sion that was reflected in the press and 
in many monographs and special publica- 
tions. The prestige of the United States 
was enhanced immensely,—a fact of 
which Americans abroad were made 
aware in many ways. Their country was 
now spoken of in a tone of grave respect 
that was altogether new. A thoughtful 
observer who had carefully studied the 
drift of European opinion, wrote that 


“The best informed French and German 
journalists, though they acknowledge the 
equity and prudence of the compromise which 
has been reached, think it necessary to point 
out that it involves possibilities of consider- 
able gravity, not merely to England and the 
United States but also to the civilised world 
in general.””* 


And he cites the very able Kélnische 
Zeitung as saying: 


“A precedent has been established by the 
joint action of the two Anglo-Saxon powers, 
the effects of which are likely to be felt long 
after the British Guiana boundary question has 
been forgotten.” 


But the most explicit statement of just 
what Lord Salisbury’s concession meant, 
was made by the London Times in these 
terse sentences : 


“From the point of view of the United States 
the arrangement is a concession by Great 
Britain of the most far-reaching kind. It 
admits a principle that in respect of South 
American republics the United States may not 
only intervene in disputes, but may entirely 
supersede the original disputant and assume 
exclusive contro] of the negotiations. Great 
Britain cannot, of course, bind any other 
nation by her action, but she has set up a 


*Nineteenth Century, December, 1896. 


precedent which may in the future be quoted 
with great effect against herself, and she has 
greatly strengthened the hands of the United 
States Government in any dispute that may 
arise in the future between a South American 
Republic and a European power in which the 
United States may desire to intervene.”* 


In the United States, many and various 
were the opinions that were rife regard- 
ing President Cleveland’s bold and some- 
what startling course. Of the unfavour- 
able criticisms uttered at the time, it will 
be necessary to speak hereafter. But per- 
haps the matyred judgments of two able 
men who were not of Mr. Cleveland’s 
party may be cited as embodying the final 
verdict of his countrymen. Dr. Edward 
Stanwood, a close student of American 
political history and long an intimate 
friend of Mr. Blaine, sums up very briefly 
the outcome of the Venezuelan episode 
as “the most signal victory of American 
diplomacy in modern times.”+ And 
Mr. John W. Foster, an experienced and 
sagacious diplomat, who succeeded Mr. 
Blaine as Secretary of State in President 
Harrison’s Cabinet, gives his deliberate 
opinion in these words: “I regard the 
President’s action as a consistent, judi- 
cious and necessary application of the 
true intent and spirit of the [Monroe] 
Doctrine.” f 

But whatever opinion may be held re- 
garding the wisdom of President Cleve- 
land’s action, or the accuracy with which 
he then developed a fundamental doc- 
trine of American polity, one impressive 
fact cannot be questioned. The interpre- 
tation which he gave was instantly ac- 
cepted by his countrymen and has been 
confirmed and extended by his successors. 
In less than a decade, indeed, its far- 
reaching significance was to receive a 
practical demonstration. Had nothing 
else occurred to make his administration 
memorable, this Venezuelan incident 
would have sufficed; since through it, 
President Cleveland left an ineffaceable 
mark upon the history, not of the United 
States alone, but of the whole Western 
Hemisphere and of the world. 


*Times, November 14, 1896. 

tStanwood, A History of the Presidency, 
p. 520. (Boston, 1898.) 

tFoster, A Century of American Diplomacy, 
p. 473. (New York, 1900.) 
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praietareiess Sie scotereze m™O any one who looks 
oe aiupon the tendencies of 

Weamodern fiction with a 
abroad sanity of judg- 
ment, there is something 
arather irritating in the 
Sarbitrary narrowness of 
the hackneyed phrase, a novel with a 
purpose. One wonders by what occult 
process of logic or linguistics it came to 
be restricted only to those novels written 
with a particular sort of purpose, and 
thus by implication to stigmatise all other 
novels as having been written with no 
purpose at all. One might very justly 
claim that a story written quite frankly 
with no higher purpose than that of 
affording an hour’s entertainment is just 
as much entitled to have its purpose 
recognised as is the novel written to con- 
vince us of the errors of Mormonism or 
the cruelty of vivisection. But without 
stopping to quibble over the literal mean- 
ing of the phrase, it seems worth while to 
ask whether, even in its narrower sense, 
it is intelligently applied? Whether, in 
short, the novelists who are popularly 
recognised as the best exponents of the 
Purpose Novel have really hit upon the 
most effective way of indicting the exist- 
ing conditions of life and of preaching 
reform. 

When an author sits down to write a 
Purpose Novel, he is really trying to 
sugar-coat a lesson in religion, or eco- 
nomics, or social ethics. He is convinced 
that certain existing conditions, ranging 
anywhere from the principle of a pro- 
tective tariff to the prevalent use of 
chewing gum, is threatening the integrity 
of the nation, and that he has been fore- 
ordained to effect a reformation. And 
so, with misplaced zeal, he produces a 
sort of literary paradox, a realistic alle- 
gory, a twentieth century A®sop’s Fable, 
fitting the award to virtue and the pun- 
ishment to the crime with a sureness and 
a celerity never seen outside of an old- 
fashioned Sunday-school story or a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera. It does not 


seem to make much difference how wise 
or skilful or broad-minded a writer is, 
the instant that he convinces himself that 
some single error of theology or social 
customs or business usage is responsible 
for a large share of existing evil; the 
instant he takes up his pen to abolish— 
race suicide, let us say, or the prevailing 
manner of dressing the hair; the instant 
he says to himself, “I will write a story 
proving that only the parents of families 
exceeding the dozen limit shall inherit 
the earth; or, that all the foolish virgins 
who wear pompadours shall remain un- 
happy old maids,” he is unconsciously 
making an atrocious caricature of life. 
Even such an uncompromising dealer in 
facts as Emile Zola, in the very ripeness 
of his powers, became, under the obses- 
sion of his Four Gospels, guilty of such 
opéra-bouffe extravagance as the clos- 
ing chapters of Fécondifé. and Travail. 

In real life, Nature has her own way 
of footing up the account. In every gen- 
eration there are certain established 
standards of living, physical and moral, 
which an individual or a nation violate 
at their own peril. The author who 
learns, by actual observation of life, that 
certain social abuses sooner or later bring 
their own punishment, and who can put 
the fruit of his observations into a story, 
with the dispassionate art of a painter 
picturing a group of storm clouds, is 
writing the only sort of Purpose Novel 
that is worthy of the name. Yet a novel 
of this sort must, by definition, be the 
purest and most unadulterated sort of 
realism. The personal equation, the 
spirit of the reformer, the whole motive 
that gives the Purpose Novel its name 
might just as well be absent for all the 
influence it has in shaping the plot of 
the novel based upon direct observation 
of life. Suppose, for instance, that a 
novelist of the first rank should under- 
take to write a story that should be an 
indictment of modern business methods, 
of unlawful combinations of capital, of 
“graft” in politics, and law courts, and 
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the railway corporations. Suppose he 
should show us a multi-millionaire, a 
railway king, a coal baron, or one of the 
mighty few who corner the food prod- 
ucts of the world, and should tell us that 
because he made his money through un- 
scrupulous methods, the last estate of this 
man was worse than the first—he must 
take his choice between two methods. 
He must either frankly use the old Greek 
fate motive, the doctrine of the avenging 
furies, and punish his man by earthquake 
or pestilence, disaster by flood and fire, 
or he may follow the subtler, the only 
modern way, that of studying nature’s 
method of punishing such a man, and 
showing us how, with all his outward 
success, the achievement of his life’s am- 
bitions, there comes at times a vague mis- 
giving, the sting of a newspaper jibe, the 
reproach of an old-time friend, that give 
the taint of dead sea fruit to his pros- 
perity. Such a novel may be truly said 
to accomplish a purpose—and none the 
less if the author gives no hint from the 
first page to the last whether he has the 
slightest personal bias regarding the 
hero’s standards of morality. By all 
means, let us have more problem novels, 
if by that we are to understand novels 
dealing with the serious issues of modern 
life ; but let them be strictly impersonal. 
Let life be trusted to teach its lessons in 
its own relentless, inevitable way. And 
let the author remember that the more 
interesting and convincing he makes his 
characters and his problem, just so much 
the more does the reader resent the ob- 
trusion of the author’s private opinions. 

Thoughts similar to these were sug- 
gested by reading the latest volume by 
Professor Robert Herrick, The Memoirs 
of an American Citizen. Whether the 
author was influenced in his choice of 
subject by the present vogue of Lawson- 
ism and kindred attacks on “graft” and 
corruption; and whether his novel is a 
roman 4 clef, built up, like Old Gorgon 
Graham, around a well-known person- 
ality in the Chicago world, are questions 
for the news columns, not for serious 
criticism. They are questions necessarily 
of local and ephemeral interest. Whether 
the book itself is of ephemeral or endur- 
ing worth is the question that concerns 
the critic. 


The first thing that one feels impelled 
to say of these Memoirs of an American 
Citizen is that no other 
“The Memoirs American novel in many 
ofan Ameri- _ months has equalled it in 
can Citizen.” = point of pure, impersonal 
realism. No more abso- 
lute, unswerving merger of the author in 
the character of his hero, of his self- 
effacement in the interest of good art, 
could even be conceived of. The biogra- 
pher of Professor Herrick, if forced to 
rely upon this volume for a character 
sketch, would search in vain for a single 
tangible expression of opinion on any 
point of religion, morality or business in- 
tegrity. And yet—and here, perhaps, is 
where the finest art of all comes in—one 
lays down the book with the profound 
conviction that the author had the sub- 
tlest of purposes in every line he wrote, 
and that while he did not allow himself 
to transgress the observed facts of life, 
he shrewdly chose and emphasised those 
facts that would persistently beat home 
the meaning of the lesson with the tire- 
less iteration of a trip-hammer. 

When we first make Harrington’s ac- 
quaintance, he is sleeping, among a mis- 
cellaneous herd of men in hard luck, on 
a strip of waste land, along the Chicago 
lake front. More bad luck lands him 
within twenty-four hours in jail, accused 
of theft, and only an honest face and a 
straightforward story save him from the 
penitentiary. Harrington told his own 
story in his own way to the shrewd old 
judge; in his own way he is allowed to 
tell it to us throughout the book. From 
the opening page one gets a clear-cut 
impression of energy, resourcefulness 
and great business shrewdness, coupled 
with a conviction that all is fair on the 
battlefield of commercial strife. With 
unblushing frankness he pictures each 
successive step in his steady, rapid, 
almost Aladdin-like progress; his use of 
the dollar the old judge had given him; 
his first job, tying up parcels in a retail 
market ; his big upward stride, as driver 
for one of the large wholesale packers; 
his first small speculation in pork; his 
private venture in a special brand of 
sausage—to be sold later on for a small 
fortune to the great Strauss & Co.; his 
rise to a position of control in the con- 

















servative house of Dround & Co.; his 
giant scheme to consolidate a dozen of 
the smaller houses, already tottering 
to their fall, to form one vast combina- 
tion, and by acquiring certain railroads 
and building others, to control the 
market of the Southwest—a carefully 
planned campaign of many years. All of 
these things he does—honestly when he 
can, but he does them. If there is a 
bright, hard-working little stenographer 
or bookkeeper whose personal interest 
will help his advancement, he multiplies 
his attentions to the verge of a proposal ; 
then, when her usefulness is waning, 
throws her aside without compunction. 
When the employer who has trusted him 
is in desperate straits, he calmly prepares 
to desert to the enemy, but at the last 
moment, convinced that his own interest 
will be best served by remaining and 
risking a “big gamble,” with equal readi- 
ness throws over the enemy, who counted 
upon his promise. When his company is 
incorporated, there is always a big block 
of stock waiting for those who can 
smooth his upward path. If an injunc- 
tion is issued against the company, he 
says, “Tell that judge there is $25,000 
waiting for him the day the injunction is 
dissolved.” If a new city ordinance will 
help his plans, he buys the aldermen; 
if a new railway must be put through, 
he buys the legislature. And when the 
time comes for his political ambitions to 
ripen, he buys his way into the United 
States Senate. 

All this, as already intimated, is told 
with an unblushing assumption that it is 
something to be genuinely proud of, an 
achievement due to shrewd, unflagging 
observance of legitimate, twentieth-cen- 
tury business methods. His attitude 
towards his critics is not a pose; it is 
simply the frank incomprehension of a 
mind on a different moral plane, where 
a meeting of minds is impossible. But 
the finest art in the whole book, the 
subtle touch which gives it an ethical 
value superior to any sermon, is the de- 
pression which from time to time steals 
over this successful modern robber- 
baron—a depression that arises from the 
knowledge that he is despised by just 
a few persons whose respect would be 
very precious to him: the sister-in-law, 
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who would rather starve than let her 
husband take one penny from his hand; 
the crotchety old New England banker, 
who bravely stood by him in the early 
years, but revolted before the scandal of 
bribing a judge; the lawyer, Slocum, 
whom he has used as a tool for twenty 
years, and whom he is at last powerless 
to reward, because the one thing that 
Slocum has ever coveted is something 
that mere money could never buy—a seat 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That these few, and some 
others—his own brother, his own wife— 
despise him, Harrington cannot forget, 
and although he never can understand 

their attitude, it rankles persistently. 
In The Man of the Hour, Octave 
Thanet’s first venture in the form of a 
full-fledged novel, there 


“The Man is no such subtle veiling 
of the of the author’s purpose 
Hour” as in Robert Herrick’s 


book. The errors and 
the dangers of socialism are the subject 
of her sermon in fiction, and while the 
story is not lacking in strength, nor in 
that finer character-drawing that the 
writer’s previous work has associated 
with her name, one feels more than once 
that the plot has been moulded to fit a 
preconceived thesis. The man of the 
title-rdle is the victim of clashing in- 
stincts, inherited partly from the Russian 
princess, his mother, whose socialistic 
doctrines banished her from the land of 
her birth; and partly from the methodi- 
cal, far-sighted man of business, his 
father, whose tolerance for the whims of 
the Russian princess became exhausted 
when she disturbed the peace of their 
home in a Western manufacturing town 
by harbouring a nest of Russian nihilists. 
Little Johnny-Ivan, his very name pro- 
claiming his mixed origin, grew up 
under a curious strain, his father and 
mother rivalling each other in filling his 
small brain with their opposing views. 
Consequently, when he arrived at man- 
hood, an orphan deprived by his father’s 
will of the greater part of the latter’s 
fortune, he finds that he is strangely at 
war with himself. On the one side is the 
shrewd business instinct, the hereditary 
love for the old mill his father built up 
and ran prosperously for so many years. 
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On the other is his inherited sympathy 
for his mother’s protégé and friends, the 
socialists. For a time the latter instinct 
conquers, and he becomes a champion 
of labour and a fellow-labourer among 
the roughest classes that the Chicago 
machine shops boast. But finally, 
through practical lessons learned amid 
strikes and riots and bloodshed, he learns 
the useful lesson of the value of law and 
order, and through this eventually be- 
comes the “Man of the Hour.” Herein 
lies the artificiality of the plot. One feels 
that in real life Johnny-Ivan would never 
have learned his lesson, or else he would 
have died from the severity of it. 

That calm, clear-sighted writer, who 
chooses to mask her identity under the 
name of “Barbara,” 
boasts of no more pro- 
nounced purpose than 
that of making us realise 
the superior attractions 
of a simple, wholesome life, apart from 
the roar and bustle of the “Whirlpool 
City.” At the Sign of the Fox is not a 
story that can claim any special strength, 
but it has the unmistakable charm of 
good breeding, wholesome philosophy 
and a genuine love of nature. There is a 
tranquil old New England farm, which 
Brook Lawton in her childhood once 
christened her “River Kingdom,” little 
thinking the refuge it was destined to be 
in later years. The Lawtons are a family 
of importance in the Whirlpool City, both 
socially and financially; but one night 
Brook’s father is found in his room, 
stricken with cerebral hemorrhage; and 
the next day the city is ringing with the 
details of a financial crash that is further 
embittered with the taint of dishonour. 
The only flotsam from the wreckage is 
that little bit of New England farm land; 
and hither Brook takes her invalid 
mother, her stricken father, her brave 
courage, and her ideals; and here she 
works out a practical scheme of life ; and 
here the simple romance of her life comes 
to a fulfilment. The book is one of those 
that leave a pleasant taste behind them, 
even though one may gravely question 
whether a woman could meet the man she 
loves day after day, in the guise of a 
farm-hand, and never once suspect his 


identity. 


“The Sign 
of the Fox.” 


Harry Leon Wilson is an admirable 
example of a novelist who can build up 
a novel around a very 
definite purpose without 
obtruding his own per- 
sonal bias or doing vio- 
lence to one’s sense of 
reality. Yet in his latest story, The Boss 
of Little Arcady, one feels that for once 
he has written primarily for the story’s 
sake, and that whatever purpose the 
reader gleans from between the lines is of 
that half unconscious sort that comes 
from the faithful interpretation of sim- 
ple, average lives. Indeed, the nearest 
approach one can make to a concrete 
statement of a definite motive is, that Mr. 
Wilson has tried to make us feel how 
narrow a dividing line there is between 
the poetry and the prose of life, and how 
fuli of romance is the narrow sphere of 
the usual man and woman, if we could 
only see it. But to see it, he adds, we 
must retain our early faith in the suf- 
ficiency of our own little town or village ; 
we must go back “to the days of a boy’s 
Little Arcady, when all the world be- 
yond was but a place from which to 
order merchandise.” It is a whimsical 
book that Mr. Wilson has given us 
this time, a book that is scarcely a 
novel at all, in the accepted sense, a 
book that drags somewhat at the start, 
at the same time that it is surreptitiously 
fastening its hold upon you,—and then 
suddenly you find that certain of its char- 
acters have twined themselves into your 
affections, and that you cannot lay the 
book down until you have assured your- 
self that at last all has gone quite well 
with them. A veteran of our Civil War, 
who has come back from his four years’ 
service with an empty sleeve, and the 
rank of major; a fine old Southern lady, 
whom fate had stripped of all her posses- 
sions save her daughter, her household 
furniture, and the loyalty of one old 
darkey ; Uncle Maje, Miss Caroline, Lit- 
tle Miss and Clem, these are the four that 
one feels it something of a privilege to 
have known. All the rest, down to the 
Boss of Little Arcady himself, are but the 
background, the stage setting, the scene- 
shifter’s devices for imparting reality to 
that Little Country which “exists no more 
save as a wraith in remembering minds.” 


“The Boss of 
Little 
Arcady.” 




















It may be laid down as a working rule 
that the writer of an historical novel has 
no profounder purpose 
than to make recorded 
history cast an illusion of 
reality over a series of 
adventures which, if ac- 
credited to our own time and country, 
would read like grotesque and arrant 
nonsense. There are probably enough 
exceptions to prove the rule, but The 
Missourian, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., is 
not one of them. It is easy to see that 
the author knows his Dumas to some 
purpose. Without slavishly following 
the formula, he has produced a volume 
every bit as readable as the average 
Stanley Weyman novel,—and_ with 
rather more virility of treatment. The 
setting of the book is Mexico during the 
brief reign of Maximilian. The plot 
shows how an army of Confederate sol- 
diers might have saved the Emperor his 
crown, and how a Frenchwoman, work- 
ing in the interest of Napoleon III, 
caused him to lose it. The hero of the 
story, of course, is the Missourian,—a 
sort of distant cousin to Mr. Wister’s 
Virginian—who comes to Maximilian 
with a tempting proposition from the 
Confederate armies; and there are times 
when he quite wins your admiration, with 
his nonchalance, his soft voice and his 
wonderful readiness with his pistol. But 
after a while you get so used to having 
him arrested, court-martialed and sen- 
tenced to be shot; so used to having him 
captured by brigands, or mistaken for 
the wrong man, or betrayed by the wo- 
man he loves; and always reprieved or 
rescued in the very nick of time,—that 


“The 
Missourian.” 
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at last the sensation palis on the palate, 
like too prolonged a use of high condi- 
ments. Here, for instance, is an ex- 
ample of literary over-seasoning, which, 
far from being exceptional, is fairly 
characteristic of the book’s style. The 
Missourian has once again been captured 
by Maximilian’s troops, and sentenced to 
be shot on the morrow. He is im- 
prisoned, along with his own horse, in a 
solid adobe hut. He has just learned that 
the Frenchwoman loves him, and tells 
himself theatrically, “Now I am not go- 
ing to die!” Adobe walls will crumble 
easily if wet, so he persuades his gaoler 
to bring him a bath, because Protestants 
always take a bath before they are exe- 
cuted, and spends the night softening and 
excavating the wall of his gaol,—not mak- 
ing a complete hole, if you please, al- 
though this he might easily have done, 
but leaving a thin film of moistened brick, 
so that the next morning, when the sol- 
diers come to shoot him, he can surprise 
them by galloping away apparently 
through a solid brick wall,—and he times 
his movement so nicely that his horse 
makes its spring through the wall just 
after the soldiers fire, but before the bul- 
lets have time to reach the hero. One 
recalls no case of such astounding timeli- 
ness in fiction since Georges Ohnet made 
the heroine of Le Maitre de Forges reach 
the duelling ground in time to catch in 
her hand the bullet aimed at her hus- 
band, just as it left his adversary’s pistol. 
On second thoughts, perhaps the secret 
purpose of Mr. Lyle was to see how far 
he could tax his reader’s credulity. 


Frederick Taber Cooper. 
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THE PERILS OF ORIGINALITY 


A “CONDENSED NOVEL” OF TO-DAY 


ma RIBALD sun held one 
mlast carouse at “Horizon 
ja Lavern” and then blear- 
gily reeled over, terminat- 
= A ging a long and heated 
Vakwe August bacchanal. The 
Bee AWE relief from his sodden 
tyranny was electric and the reek and 
fume at once cleared away. Throttling 
vapours relaxed their death-grip on 
mountain and on meadow. Crag faces 
cleared. Someone wiped the lake’s 
blurred surface and Nature complacently 
resumed her prinking. Clouds pea- 
cocked past it, trailing rich brocades; 
busy bird commuters paused in their 
homeward rush hour to straighten dusty 
bonnets, while, alone in her -poppy- 
petalled canoe, a girl smiled at her own 
purged reflection and lightly scrambled 
a frothy omelet of dreams. 

‘During the past year Vienna Lansing’s 
world had slowly turned to gingham. 
The grey martyrdom of days had told 
upon her sadly, though each night 
brought its liberal hiatus to a tempera- 
ment all imagination. And especially 
after such an ordeal as had just passed, 
the lush call of the dark was more than 
ordinarily compelling. . 

As she had ballooned her way along 
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the shore, wide-skirted and scarce touch- 
ing foot to earth in her so buoyant ac- 
ceptance, the stammering leaves that 
blundered in her path had needed no 
apology. She revelled in the placid fes- 
tival. A sullen rose smote her; she 
caught it and bore it swooning on her 
breast. Night shook out lilac chiffons, 
foppish stars thronged inquisitively, an 
abundant moon spoke to her of harvests, 
—in such wise had Vienna Lansing come 
to her own again. 

And even as she drifted up and down 
in her light craft, muffled in the worsted 
of soft thoughts she would will true, a 
strong man swung himself far out upon 
a derrick and dropped into the seat op- 
posite her. Her heart went purple, her 
white teeth quivered, her tongue churned 
heavily, but no words came, and still 
she failed his punctual eyes. She yielded 
him a hand of pith. At last: “Oh, Pod!” 
she purred. 


* * * * * 


A cigar box was not primarily intended 
to hold either bombs or buttons. And 
so it fell that Love came to Vienna 
through pale.trees and re-enshrined his 
pungencies. 

G. W. A. 
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“~ CASE OF DIVORCE” 
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A MOTOR-CAR DIVORCE 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WALTER HALE 


CHAPTER I 










eee ga OHN and I are going 
: Sage to get a divorce and an 
“2 automobile! Perhaps I 
J #should say an automo- 
ted “i ees: — -— then a divorce, 
MMV AAT .\@.or the auto is to come 
adden iEEs: first, but, on the other 
hand, we would not get the machine did 
we not intend to get a divorce too, and, 
yet, we would not be able to get the di- 
vorce without the machine. 
I am a little excited over these purchases, 
never having had an auto before—nor a 
divorce either, for that matter, but I wish 
to make myself quite clear, that injustice 
may not be done me by those who have 
little understanding of the new thought, 
ditto woman. I would not have mother 
know it for the world, but, primarily, she 
is the cause for my leaving John, nor 
would I dare let her know that I am 
leaving him. She wouldn’t allow.it for 
a moment, and would say terrible old- 
fashioned things about not knowing on 
which side my bread is buttered. More- 
over, one would think John her son by 
the way she raves over him, and I only 
an in-law person. I suppose she feels 
obliged to stand by her choice. Well, 
perhaps John was some my choice too, 
but it was she who sent me off on the 
visit to Aunt Jane’s, “that I might ap- 
preciate a good home when I got back” 
(though, of course, I never told Aunt 
Jane that), and it was she who allowed 
me to stay on after having heard of my 
meeting John Ward, and of his making 
such outrageous love to me when I was 
only seventeen and ought to have been 
playing with dolls; and while I wouldn’t 
want to say it to her face, I’m quite sure 
if Aunt Jane hadn’t been so set against 
the marriage she would not have encour- 
aged it at all. The very day Aunt Jane 
wrote home that John was much too nice 
to anchor himself to a flyaway like me, 


Naturally, 


mother sent the family wedding veil out 
to be mended; and so here I am married 
for ten years and not a line in my face. 
It seems only fair that she should pay 
the expenses of the divorce, really it does, 
especially since the grounds are going to 
be so costly. 

That sounds like a real estate deal, but 
it is something much better, it’s Italy and 
France in an automobile (I must learn 
to say motor car, it’s so simple and so 
English), and, of course, it’s not the mere 
clay of these countries that is to be the 
means of our separation, though that 
might be called the background, if I 
wasn’t very serious over this. The real 
ground for divorce is to be incompati- 
bility of temper, and even with such a 
good reason I believe I'll have to live in . 
New Jersey for a long while, though John 
has promised to make me comfortable in 
our Morristown place—which is very 
kind of him. 

I am generous and broad and per- 
fectly good friends with John. Indeed, 
my present attitude is the result of my 
broadening view of life. There is some- 
thing very fine in going about knowing 
that your mind is getting larger every 
minute, while your figure remains exactly 
the same. It makes one kind and com- 
passionate to fat women who, strangely 
enough, move in small circles and have 
no breadth of view whatever. Contact 
with all kinds of people has helped to 
give me this wide vision. I don’t mzan 
that I will ever know any of the wrong 
kind, but going up and down in elevators 
with them, or sitting near them in a res- 
taurant, or having them in the next apatt- 
ment to you even (until you can get hold 
of the agent), all tends to make you tol- 
erant and gentle with those more unfor- 
tunate than yourself. Religion, too, has 
helped me. It was I who headed a move- 
ment in our Minerva Club to supply all 
the Raines Law hotels with Bibles, and 
I, at my own expense, stocked one dread- 
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ful place three times, since the guests 
were continually stealing them. (I never 
spoke of this before. John laughed at 


me so insultingly when I told him of | 


my little effort that I thought it best in 
the future not to let the right hand know 
what the left hand doeth.) But the 
Minerva Club has done more to widen 
my horizon than any other medium in 
my life, and it is the club that I will have 
to thank for the freedom which will soon 
be mine—if John will just behave him- 
self and help me. 

We discuss all sorts of subjects at our 
club. I shan’t bother about remembering 
any of them now, except the theory which 
George Meredith advanced this year 
and which caused so much talk in the 
papers—that suggested clause in a mar- 
riage contract, I mean, which permits a 
man and woman to separate at the end 
of ten years if they find themselves in- 
compatible. That thought took hold of 
me from the first, and so it did with sev- 
eral members who have been married just 
ten years, too. We would talk about it 
for hours, but always as we were about 
to arrive at some conclusion, one of the 
women would look at her watch, shriek 
out that she was expecting her husband 
home early and bound away. One by 
one they did this until I was the only one 
left who dared go home as late as I 
pleased. It made me despise them horri- 
bly, and at last, over some “fruit” punch, 
which one of the husbands had sent in 
to us from his club near by, I told the 
whole meeting what I thought of women 
made of words, not actions, and how we, 
who were among the pioneers in liberty 
of thought, should be pioneers in liberty 
of movement, and I, for one, was ready 
to demonstrate my belief. It created 
great excitement, there were cries of 
“Hear! Hear!” and murmurs of “Isn’t 
she splendid ?” and “Fine mentality!” and 
just as I felt I was reaching the zenith of 
my ambition and perhaps would be 
elected president next year, a mean wo- 
man in the back seat called out coolly, 
“Well, why don’t you demonstrate?” 
There were some snickers from various 
members who had felt my attack, and 
all in a flash I answered back: “I am 
about to demonstrate, my friends. My 
ten years of slavery will soon be at 


an end.” After that I quietly left 
the platform, amid the hurrahs of 
my supporters—and hurried home to 
dinner. 

It must have been a very good dinner, 
for John was in excellent humour, but 
my head whirled so I didn’t know what 
I was eating, and I wondered how John 
could call me “Little Peggy,” and lean 
over and cut up my filet in that silly way 
he has, when he saw such grave deter- 
mination in my eyes. I tried several 
times to tell him of my decision, but I 
could get no farther than the name of the 
club, when he would go off into explo- 
sions of laughter. However, I waited 
for him to come home from his rubber at 
whist that evening (I received him in a 
dressing gown, with my hair all over my 
shoulders, so as to let him know what he 
was losing) and I managed to give him 
some idea of the events of the day. I 
must say that he took it very well, though 
I found myself dreadfully frightened. 
Once or twice I thought he was smiling ; 
his hand half shaded his face from the 
firelight and I couldn’t see very well, but 
I believe now it was a quiver of pain, 
and it made me sad that I must hurt so 
good a man, yes, and attractive, though 
thirty-eight, and slightly grey on the 
temples. When I had finished my plea, 
or, rather, my demand for a release from 
him, he had pulled himself together and 
was in fine form. 

“See here, little girl,” he said, “you 
have talked a lot about this ten-year con- 
tract. I have had it all winter, often at 
breakfast, over the eggs, sometimes as 
late as the cheese at dinner, frequently a 
curtain lecture while I finished my cigar. 
I got my measure of fun out of it, and 
no doubt you have, but there’s little fun 
in dragging our domestic affairs onto the 
dinky platform of a woman’s club. Now 
you’ve declared yourself to this party of 
nutty hens and you’ve got to live up to 
gs 

“Got to,” I cried out, getting over on his 
knee as quickly as possible, as I always 
do when I want to make my point, “got 
to—why I pine for it. I must have more 
life, more freedom, I want to think for 
myself” — 

“Here’s your chance,” he interrupted 
rudely, sitting me down quite hard, “do 



































some thinking right now—what’s the 
cause for this divorce?” 

“Incompatibility of temper,” 
swered, ready for him. 

“Where are your witnesses?” he flung 
back. 

“The servants,” I snapped. 

John roared. “Have I ever struck you? 
Have we ever quarrelled? Have I ever 
used cruel and abusive language?” 

“Not yet,” I admitted, a little flus- 
tered, and then, struck by a happy 
thought, “however, it takes two to make 
a quarrel, John, and I expect you to help 
me out in this—as—as a gentleman 
should.” 

At this he went off into another con- 
vulsion of mirth, but afterwards sobered 
up a bit, and holding me very straight, 
with his hands on my shoulders, he shook 
his head gravely at me. “No, Peggy,” 
he said, “we'll not smutty up our nice 
little home, full of its happy memories, 
for the sake of servants’ evidence, nor 
will I send you to Dakota on a ninety- 
day rest cure, but if you'll leave it to 
me, I'll think of a way, some way, my 
dear.” 

“Very well, John,” I answered, molli- 
fied. “You think of a way, and I'll get 
the divorce. That’s a fair divide.” 

The very next day John found a way 
(that’s a rhyme, but I won’t change it, for 
luck). He said it came to him like an 
inspiration when he passed an_auto- 
mo—I mean a motor-car agency. I 
looked very hard at John when he told 
me this, for he has been at me to let him 
buy a motor for a long time, but I con- 
tained myself, and when he had entirely 
unfolded his plan, I was forced to admit 
it was very good, even though he gained 
his point about buying a car. Once I 
had told him that he would have to choose 
between a motor car and me, and I hated 
to weakly recapitulate, but now, as he 
himself was unkind enough to suggest, I 
need have no feeling about going back on 
my word, as I would be leaving only a 
few weeks after the arrival of the ab- 
horred purchase, and in the meantime it 
was serving its original purpose as a 
means of separating us. 

His idea is to buy a good American 
machine—John is American to the back- 
bone—take it to Naples with us, and 
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drive it through Italy and France clear 
up to Cherbourg, or some such port on 
our return trip home. I am to accom- 
pany him and keep a diary, in which I 
am to register our daily bickerings, and 
when the time comes bring it into court 
as evidence against him—which he will 
not deny. We went into the subject very 
thoroughly, and I told John I would not 
be “made a monkey of,” to borrow one of 
his phrases, and go over there only to 
have him angelic to me during the entire 
trip. But he said he would not beat his 
wife even before a Frenchman, though 
I could put into my diary what I wished. 
It was quite bad enough, he said, to ad- 
mit striking a woman, to say nothing of 
doing so. John is the only man I ever 
knew who preferred the name to the 
game. 

The only other serious hitch to the 
arrangement is a possibility of a judge 
throwing out any evidence on ill temper 
for the reason that automobiling brings 
out a disposition peculiarly its own, and 
one not calculated to interfere with do- 
mestic happiness as soon as the couple get 
out of the car. This occurred to me after 
running out to Greenwich with the 
Haverlys yesterday. He drove, and 
Mrs. Haverly sat with him and insisted 
upon leaning over to work the tooter 
whenever they passed a house, no matter 
how clear the road was. She said it was 
a nice car and she wanted people to see 
them. Her husband was wild; he said 
it was a “cheap skate” thing to do and 
called her the most shocking names under 
his breath, though not entirely under—by 
straining my ears I heard most all of 
them, and gathered several expressions 
that will read well out of my diary. It 
was not for selfish reasons that I listened, 
however. I did it out of kindness to 
Mrs. Haverly, who might want evidence 
herself some day, though one would 
never believe it possible, to hear their bill- 
ing and cooing as soon as they get out 
of the auto. It made me very uncom- 
fortable, and if we strike a judge who 
has a wife and a car both, our divorce 
won't have a leg to stand on. 

I spoke of this to John and suggested 
that he think of something else, but he 
became quite peevish about it, said it was 
the surest way he knew and the quickest, 
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and he hoped I wouldn’t disappoint him. 
I don’t know what he meant by disap- 
point. If I thought he was taking ad- 
vantage of this divorce to get a car I 
should abandon the whole project, and, 
on the other hand, if he was really as 
eager to free me as would appear in this 
statement, I should return to my old nar- 
row sphere as a punishment to him. I 
kept my temper and replied that if he 
continued in that tone he could probably 
gain his happy release without going 
farther than Jersey City. That alarmed 
him and he promised not to get mad 
again until we reached Italy. . He said 
it was the romance of the thing that ap- 
pealed to him. We had knocked about 
Italy so often without any definite point 
in view that this trip, with such an un- 
usual incentive, ought to be full of novel 
enjoyment. I looked at his face in the 
mirror quickly—I sometimes catch him 
that way—but it seemed quite unsmiling, 
so I reminded him gently that the ulti- 
mate design was not a cause for flippant 
rejoicing, but, rather, a fuller content- 
ment caused by the broadening of our 
diverging ways. At this he kissed me, 
and while I remonstrated did it again, 
and said he would continue to do so until 
the decree was in my hands. 
So I let him. 


CHAPTER II. 


John is going to pay me handsome 
alimony. I never suggested this to him 
in any way; he thrust the offer upon me 
after I had begun practising on a type- 
writer through the evenings—my means 
of support when I am free. He says I 
make prettier music at the piano, and he 
knows I should spell don’t d-o-n’5 if I 
worked the machine a hundred years. 
So another channel towards self-improve- 
ment is closed to me, for long ago 
he insisted upon my resigning from the 
Minerva Club. He says he will not have 
our method of divorce discussed and 
probably patterned after by all the en- 
lightened females in New York; that he 
is going to get a patent on it himself later 
on. All of which is a painful reflection 
on my ability to keep from gossiping ; but 
just to show him that I am above such 


a vulgar desire, I have yielded to his en- 
treaties, although it is hard to meet those 
women on the street, listen to their con- 
gratulations on our “amicable adjust- 
ment” and not tell them how widely the 
abyss is yawning. 

My days are well engaged, however, 
going over the law books in calfskin 
bindings which old Mr. Ward left us, 
and finding the States where there isn’t 
much confusing cross-examination. I 
also spend many hours learning the eti- 
quette of the court-room, and just when 
to sit down and stand up. By reading 
in the papers, I picked out the names of 
several divorce lawyers, and was going 
in to see one of them yesterday, when 
whom should I meet but John near the 
door of the building. I stated my errand 
quite boldly, and John laughed and said 
that man was going to be his lawyer and 
we couldn’t have the same one, and not 
to bother about an attorney, anyway 
until we got home—that he needed the 
retaining fee to buy some extra tires. 
So we had an ice cream soda instead. It 
is very nice to be friends with John 
through all these trying days, and I am 
going to make an effort to keep up a 
semblance of affection. Think if I had 
to go about with him for months and be 
really at daggers drawn—especially when 
in a strange country and with no one but 
a husband to talk to. 

He has grown perfectly fascinated 
with the idea. Not so much with the 
divorce, I am glad to say, but with “The 
Means,” as he calls the motor car. We 
haven’t decided upon one yet, and it is 
that which takes all of his time. He 
says choosing the proper machine is a 
very serious matter, there are so many 
things to be considered when one con- 
templates going over the Apennines 
twice. To the casual observer, I should 
say it was a delightful business—this 
choosing. It seems to consist almost 
entirely in riding around in different col- 
oured motor cars with very polite chauf- 
feurs, who are called demonstrators when 
they belong to the agencies. In all parts 
of the town, wherever I may happen to 
be, I look up and see John, with a bor- 
rowed cap on, sitting alongside of a 
gentleman in leggings, and a smile on 
his face of entire proprietorship. One 
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would think he was going to hand the 
money right over as soon as the car 
stopped long enough for him to make the 
change. I never believed John capable 
of such duplicity. And some days when 
I run across him during the morning in 
a red car, in the afternoon dashing 
around all grey with white trimmings, 
and at the dinner hour being driven home 
in cerulean blue, some days I think of the 
sewing machines I used to have up “on 
trial” every spring while I made my shirt- 
waists, and of how John scolded me for 
being so dishonest, and I feel quite tri- 
umphant in the realisation that mechani- 
cal tactics, masculine or feminine, follow 
along the same lines. But John really 
does intend to buy one. 

Now and then I go with him to see 
the machines and try them. They are all 
off by themselves, just like the animals 
at the circus, in “The Street of the 
Agencies,” as I call it, and one has to look 
sharp to keep from being run over by the 
very machine one contemplated buying. 
All the agents are not only very nice to 
the multitude who come to look, perhaps 
to purchase, but are most civil to one 
another, even when a gentleman who has 
been taking his friends out for six weeks 
on trial trips in a lavender car goes off 
with a yellow one not ten feet from 
lavender’s nose. I thought of what 
would have happened in medieval days 
with all those big machines flying up and 
down the street in mad rivalry, of the 
tiltings and joustings going on between 
the cars while the buyer waited on the 
pavement to take the one that held to- 
gether, and of the dreadful vengeance 
of strewn, broken glass that lavender 
would have had for yellow had a gentle- 
man of that day chosen the latter after 
raising lavender’s hopes. I told all this 
to a black and white agent (the colour of 
his car, not the agent, nor yet that Scotch 
whiskey), and he said that his machine 
would smash all the rest of ’em, so none 
of ’em dared try. Which seemed very 
clever until I confided my phantasy to the 
other agents, and they all echoed him. 

I deduced from this incident that there 
was no use in buying a machine because 
a kind agent said it was the only thing 
for us, and I whispered my discovery to 
John, who squeezed my hand ard said 


that had occurred to him also; and when 
I thought that there must be some one 
car absolutely best for us, then looked 
at the honest faces of the agents, each 
truly believing his own the most suitable, 
I realised what a blow it would be when 
they discovered their unfitness. Nor can 
one judge of the individual excellence of 
an auto while spinning around the park 
with the demonstrators. They all go 
absolutely alike, no matter what the 
colour : no bumping over cobbles, or leap- 
ing like goats from stone to stone, or run- 
ning into peaceful people sitting on 
benches. 

“The beauty of this machine is there 
is no back kick,” says the demonstrator 
of pale pink, which seems a very good 
thing, so when we are out in pale blue we 
say that “We have found that the beauty 
of pale pink is there is no back kick,” and 
behold! it is immediately proven that 
there is no back kick to pale blue. And 
then where are we? I came to the con- 
clusion that the best scheme was to get 
one of the very same machines that the 
demonstrators were running. I had 
learned that was the thing to do when 
buying those little tin automobiles that 
go around in circles on the pavement in 
Twenty-third Street—the fresh ones in 
the boxes never run at all—but Mrs. 
Haverly dashed my hopes by saying 
theirs was originally such a one (second 
hand, John meanly calls it), and that she 
had named it “The Flea” because it 
hopped about so, though it skimmed the 
earth like a bird when the agent had the 
creature. 

This discouraged me, and I grew an- 
noved with John, who wouldn’t make a 
choice, and kept going about in ten thou- 
sand dollar French cars whose names he 
couldn’t pronounce, much less pay for. I 
felt that if he kept it up much longer 
he’d become so attached to the park and 
Riverside that he wouldn’t go away at 
all, and then how could I get my divorce? 
(John resents my saying “my” divorce; 
he wants me to say our divorce, claim- 
ing that he is to be divorced just as much 
as I am. John is growing very frivo- 
lous.) Finally he said he would leave it 
to me to suggest a way, since I found 
fault with his “painstaking investiga- 
tions,” and, greatly to his surprise, I hit 
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upon a splendid plan—upon several 
plans, in fact, and all of them without 
any troublesome riding around in the 
cars themselves. One was to buy the 
cheapest machine and another was to buy 
the most expensive; but we simply 
couldn’t afford the latter, and the cheap- 
est has such ugly “lines” I could never 
have gone about in it with any degree 
of comfort. Riding in a good-looking 
car is just like wearing good clothes ; the 
consciousness of having on or being in 
something elegant gives one the courage 
to drive good bargains without losing 
one’s self-respect—and that is a lot in 
Europe. Therefore we decided it would 
be economy to pay a fair price. One 
rainy night, when we couldn’t go out to 
talk automobile even, John and I were 
poring over the advertisements in the 
back of the magazines, and noticing how 
splendidly all the machines were running, 
never once getting on the margin, and I 
suggested that we take the car that had 
the happiest people riding in it—in the 
advertisements, not in the street, of 
course. The very happy ones in the 
street go so fast one can’t see how happy 
they are until they get up to the big 
mounted policeman at the entrance to the 
park, and then they are arrested and 
don’t look happy at all. But in all the 
magazines the very happiest people were 
a colour (that sounds like poor English, 
but it’s right) I could not endure; be- 
sides, John, in endeavouring to manipu- 
late one at its agency, had knocked off his 
own hat and in some wonderful way ran 
over it, and as it was a new derby, it em- 
bittered John a great deal, and he has 
never cared for the “mechanism of the 
engine” since. So we gave that up. 
Then I said: 

“Now, John, let us take the car that 
has the best ‘ad.” You have an adver- 
tising concern, and it ought to be an in- 
centive to business men in the future to 
spend money on their form of induce- 
ment.” 

The idea seemed to please John, but I 
could see that he was influenced by the 
“catch phrases” his own firm had sent 
out, so I took the book away from him, 
prayed for a sign, shut my eyes, turned 
two pages, described a circle with my 
finger, put it down on the page, opened 


my eyes, and “Silent as the Stars” blinked 
into my face. John was generous, 
though it wasn’t his advertisement; he 
said it sounded well, and what seemed to 
impress him even more, that it was a 
good machine, and when he looked at 
the price he said it was a “corker.” I 
didn’t sleep much that night, I felt so 
near to my divorce—our divorce—and 
the very next morning as I was starting 
out shopping, who should come gliding 
up to me but John—and in it—and it 
was! 

{t was “Silent as the Stars,’ I mean. 
I just gasped with delight, and the polite 
demonstrator had me in the back seat in 
half a second, and away we went, tooting 
the horn at every street crossing, because 
we were so quiet. “It’s pretty good,” 
said John to me; “I think it will do us, 
Peggy.” 

“Very well,” I replied; “but be sure 
to find out if it has a back kick.” 

Of course it hadn't, and there are sev- 
eral other things to recommend it besides 
its catch phrase and the absence of the 
kick. “It’s so simple a woman can run 
it.” “Which is meant to be an induce- 
ment, but is really an insult to my sex, 
and I would never dare tell the Minerva 
Club how pleased I am. Moreover, a 
man does not have to lie down under the 
car very often when it gets out of order, 
if it ever does, which it never does. Then 
there are no jiggers to pull at the sides, 
so that one doesn’t have to keep his hands 
going like a xylophone player in the 
orchestra, and while his feet will have 
some quick stepping to do, it’s really 
nothing compared to playing on a church 
organ, and then only short trips within 
stretching distance. In truth, it’s as good 
a means as we have seen. Of course, I 
take no particular interest in it beyond 
its being The Means, and I shall prob- 
ably never even work the horn, but it’s 
my selection, and I take a natural pride 
in my good judgment. Then this agency 
atmosphere is pleasantly exciting, and 
when I think it might never have hap- 
pened had I not met and married John, 
and in consequence felt the necessity of 
leaving him by the motor-car route, I can 
hardly thank him enough. He is still 
very strict about my telling any one, and 
with the club denied me, and so much 
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going on in my breast, I feel like a thirty 
horse-power “Silent as the Stars” shut 
up in a hall bedroom. John is tooting 
frantically below for me to come down 
and see him turn around. He seems to 
have to go clear up on the curbing, yet 
hasn’t hurt the front steps a bit. 
He’s so skilful! 


CHAPTER III. 


We're on the boat! There came a 
moment when I thought we had better 
give it up altogether and not attempt to 
grow broad, or live beyond our age, or 
have any aspiration in life higher than a 
good closet wherein to hang our skirts— 
my skirts. That was when none of 
John’s socks would mate, and the wrong 
laundry arrived with twenty-three collars 
for him, size twelve and a half, and I had 
twice packed the letter of credit at the 
bottom of the trunk. Then John came 
in and reminded me that there had been 
such a moment preceding every trip we 
had ever taken, and yet we had always 
managed to get away, and that it was 
only part of the burden that goes with 
packing, and particularly the result of the 
actions of the socks. They have a habit, 
he said, of wandering off and hiding 
under chairs, utterly heedless of their 
rightful mates, thinking all the time they 
are making splendid matches, and in their 
silly grammar way believing if two nega- 
tives make a positive that two lefts ought 
to make a right, which is the same way 
some people feel, concluded John, who by 
this time had picked up all the odd little 
socks lying lonesomely about, and rolled 
them up tightly with their runaway com- 
panions, and the boy came back with the 
right laundry, so we are on the boat. 

That wasn’t the end of my troubles, nor 
of John’s. My particular difficulty was 
the choice of the diary. I was so afraid 
I might forget to secure one that I flew 
down to Stern’s at a quarter of six one 
evening and bought a dreadful affair with 
an embossed cover of golden hearts, 
happily interlocked. Grown calmer, I 
could just see that diary in court with 
a sniggering jury pawing over it, so I 
exchanged it, or, rather, got a credit, as 
they didn’t have anything I liked there, 


and took a shirt-waist instead—which I 
shall always hate. After that, I went 
across the street and bought a beautiful 
red one with a key that didn’t work. Un- 
fortunately, John opened the parcel when 
it came home, and though he controlled 
his feelings nobly, I realised that any- 
thing so gay in colour might seem as 
though I was rejoicing over my evi- 
dences of his brutality instead of finding 
it a cause for deep grief, and that it might 
not only hurt John, but weaken my case. 
I told a fib, and said they had sent the 
wrong one. I had ordered a black cover, 
and was going to have my initials put on. 
I thought that would please him, but 
“Better leave off the last letter,” said 
John, kindly; “you might want to use it 
over again.” John is sometimes too kind, 
and while I’ve said nothing more to him, 
I’ve now a bright green one, and it’s left 
to him in my will. 

We have both made our wills, taken 
out accident policies, insured the car, and 
are all ready for a good time. Most of 
this has been done at the instigation of 
our friends, and surely only those with 
a Set Purpose such as ours could con- 
tinue their arrangements with undamp- 
ened ardour. John gets almost angry 
sometimes. He maintains that a man 
who can make a success in one line of 
business can make it in another. “And 
if it’s a question of intelligence, I think 
I stand as fair a chance as those chauffeur 
chaps, who know little else, and are most 
of them broken-down bicycle sports who 
have simply moved from two wheels to 
four as a means of living. “My grand- 
father was a good mechanic,” continued 
John, “and I’m a good advertising man; 
with Peggy’s keen sagacity to lend itself 
as a pathfinder, we'll have no trouble.” I 
smiled—that was because I didn’t know 
what a pathfinder was—and our friends 
smiled the kind of a smile that goes up 
at one corner, wrung our hands silently 
and sent us several bottles of rye whiskey 
and a travelling clock. 

The bottles and the travelling clock 
were recklessly wrapped together in a 
shawl strap, fell out going up the gang- 
way, with all the passengers looking on, 
and were broken, John and I moving on 
without a tremor, as though the para- 
phernalia belonged to the clerical gentle- 
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man back of us. So there was nothing 
left to bother about much in the matter 
of impedimenta except the crazy quilt. 
Years ago, when I was a tiny girl, an 
old nurse started me on a crazy quilt. 
She said the fine thing about it was, I 
could always keep adding something on; 
“anvthing at all, anything at all,” she 
would croon, and continue clipping bits 
of hair and sash ribbons from all of us 
children as we played about her. Hers 
had grown to twelve square feet, I re- 
member, on the day they put her in the 
Asylum for the Infirm in Mind. She 
went quite gently, with her quilt under 
her arm, and her last word to me was a 
charge to keep adding on, “anything at 
all, anything at all.” With her as a 
doubtful example in my mind, I did not 
“add on” as rapidly during my child- 
hood as I might have done, but outgrow- 
ing the fear of her twelve foot square fin- 
ish, I decided to take the quilt along to 
“piece” while sitting by pleasant road- 
sides on those rare occasions when John 
would find it necessary to halt and tinker 
about the car. I thought it would be 
interesting in after years to point out to 
the little children at my knee (my sister’s 
children, I suppose) a certain scrap of 
blue, and recall the day when I, still in 
Bondage, watched a certain Mr. Ward 
lie on his back in the fine white Roman 
road and look up at a long shaft 
which did everything but go. John, who 
doesn’t care for my imagining—it seems 
to bore him—says my quilt will be utterly 
useless, but is otherwise pleased to see 
how sensible I am in the matter of limit- 
ing my wardrobe—and his. Of course 
I shall have to have some pretty things, 
and a trunk is as easy to carry as a lot 
of bags, so the tonneau of the car has 
been taken out entirely and our big 
wicker hamper will be strapped in its 
place; a deck basket is at one side and a 
wooden tool chest ornaments the other, 
with “two of everything,” like the Coster 
girl’s outfit, while all around the car are 
rear, head and search lights, and festoons 
of extra tires. Why, when the lamps are 
going at night we look quite like a travel- 
ling strawberry festival! One thing that 
we haven’t, and ought to have, it seems to 
me, is a canopy. John says it won’t rain, 
not because it isn’t the rainy season 


(though it happens not to be), but because 
we haven’t a top. I never saw such faith. 
If the auto had half of it we could cross 
the Atlantic “under our own steam,” with 
John walking along behind pushing it 
over the highest waves. 

We are on one of the Boston boats. 
We generally go that way, and the second 
day out, before we are acquainted at all, 
we ask one another why in the world we 
sail from a one-horse port with a whole 
row of ships practically at our front door 
in New York. Then we remember that 
we prefer this line, because the run is 
broken by stopping at the Azores and 
Gibraltar; and after that we grow con- 
tented, like the people, the discipline on 
the ship and the ginger snaps at the after- 
noon tea. If John and I can only recall 
why we do things, we do not reproach 
ourselves with any of our eccentricities. 
“There ought to be a reason for it,” says 
John, and then I think up one and we are 
happy. We had a hard time two years 
ago trying to remember why he threw 
business to the winds and flew over to 
Siena with me for the month of January, 
but one cold evening as we hovered over 
a scaldino in an ancient palace bedroom, 
I traced the whole movement back to the 
day that Rookey Vedder told us of his 
brother’s wife, who had an aunt living 
there who had a butler for four dollars a 
month ; after that, John said it would be 
extravagance for us to stay on in New 
York and burn up gas. “And so it would 
have been,” said John, when I had re- 
minded him. “Come hither, minion” 
(this to the porter); “fetch more coals 
for the scaldino.” And we were per- 
fectly happy. 

John, accompanied by a friend, drove 
The Means up to Boston, taking it lei- 
surely, with one night in Hartford. I 
was very uneasy for fear of accident, and 
dreadfully offended Mrs. MHaverly’s 
mother by speaking of her son’s broken 
leg as a compound puncture; if she had 
known how near I came to asking if he 
would lose his tire, she would have ap- 
preciated my powers of concentration. 
However, John didn’t have one, nor the 
tires either, and he arrived thinking very 
well of himself. I came on by Sound 
steamer, and drove to the dock with the 
trunk, steamer luggage, the shawl strap 
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of rye and a few hundred last thoughts 
tied with pieces of string to my hand bag. 
John said he was ashamed to acknowl- 
edge me, but he wasn’t much to boast of 
in the way of looks himself, for the car- 
penters were boxing up The Means for 
its trip, and John had been covering the 
brasswork, and himself, with grease to 
prevent rust. We had hoped to lash the 
car in the hold to avoid the cost of crat- 
ing, but the dock superintendent refused 
to ship it in such fashion, and that ex- 
pensive vehicle cost us $35 for the 
wooden bunk it slept in, and $35 for its 
steerage cabin, without even a daily tin 
dish of spaghetti, nor a draught of chianti 
as a method of getting even. They used 
a great deal of good lumber, though, 
which we can have after the car is un- 
boxed in Naples, and we spend much of 
our time deciding what we will do with 
all that timber. John said if we didn’t 
have a motor car to run about we could 
make a little cottage of it and settle down 
somewhere along the Mediterranean. 
“A handful of nails, some fancy shingles, 
and there you are!” And the ship’s 
doctor decided it would be well to put it 
on wheels and hitch it behind as a sort of 
summer house, so that we could go in 
when it rains. 

“If we did that,” I said, “I don’t think 
we would know enough.” 

“Enough?” he puzzled. 

“Enough to go in when—” but never 
mind; it wasn’t much of a joke, though 
he is still pondering. 

However, he is a nice doctor and can 
play the piano. All ship’s surgeons are 
nice and can play the piano. I wonder 
which credential the company asks for 
first—a diploma or a scale. There is prob- 
ably a Marine Conservatory for Music, 
Medicine and Manners somewhere 
around Liverpool that turns them out 
well equipped for a life on the ocean 
wave. And apart from the glory of brass 
buttons, it must be very pleasant to be 
a man of letters, as it were, with B.A. on 
the cabin wall, A.B. in one’s lurching 
gait and M.D. on one’s card. The doctor 
is not the only.diversion on shipboard ; 
we are all of us stepping aside to laugh 
at one another, quite unmindful of our 
own funninesses. My bursts of enjoy- 
ment interest John, who doubts my sense 
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of humour, and calls it onesided. He 
once said when I had given him a splen- 
did imitation of himself trying to be po- 
lite to a wealthy aunt and still escape for 
a drink that if I could see myself with 
that same keen appreciation of the ludi- 
crous I reserve for other people, I would 
die laughing. That was the deepest re- 
mark John ever made, and I was able to 
dismiss it from my mind only by repeat- 
edly assuring myself that he had no 
knowledge of its true import. 

Only perfectly proper things happen 
on the ocean steamers. One can get ac- 
quainted with anybody and still be a lady 
or gentleman, but on the Sound boats it’s 
most incorrect, and I often wonder why 
these Cupid’s footpads, as George Mere- 
dith calls them, don’t take an ocean trip 
and get their fill of meeting people with- 
out an introduction. It’s very simple. 
After two days out the young man in the 
reefer runs against the girl in the raglan 
wherg the promenade is narrow up in the 
bow, and instead of stepping aside with 
a faraway look in his eyes, as on the first 
day, he lifts his cap to her faint smile, 
and says, “Quite a beam sea;” she, noth- 
ing loath, doesn’t know what a beam sea 
is, but is willing to learn, and the next 
night they are singing college glees under 
the bridge on the hurricane deck. It’s a 
mistake to know any one at the first 
dinner; the passengers are an entirely 
different set on the second day out, and 
one never sees the original crowd until 
the ship’s concert—clothes and waves 
make such a difference in people. I re- 
member my surprise one summer to find 
that the strong man who jumped me over 
the breakers was the same graceful 
creature who danced with me every even- 
ing, names never being one of my strong 
points. But it’s even worse on shipboard. 
New people keep crawling up over the 
sides of the ship every day, like mer- 
ladies and gentlemen, and all very cun- 
ning, pretending they’ve been on from the 
time the boat left the harbour, and so hurt 
because one can’t recall them. “Great 
Scott! When did he come aboard?” 


John will exclaim after the fifth day when 
some peculiar type comes ambling along, 
and the most mysterious part of it all is, 
I may have seen him on the very day of 
sailing, cheerily shoving his weeping 
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family down the gangway. It is only the 
stay-at-homes who cry; the go-aways 
never do. 

One young man was so in evidence 
that I kept track of him from the moment 
of departure. He was very much on 
deck at the sailing hour saying farewell 
to any one who caught his eye, and 
wringing John’s hand three times in his 
excitement. He was full of mistakes, but 
didn’t seem to mind. “Good-bye, old 
Glory,” he shouted sentimentally, when 
they ran down the “blue peter” as the 
boat swung into the stream, and when 
John chuckled and the boy saw his error 
he laughed too, and swore the setting sun 
behind him was in his eyes. He was 
a dear boy named Robert Robbins, in a 
beautiful yachting cap, and came from 
somewhere inland ; but he was very good 
at doing one up in rugs; “cruised about 
old Michigan a bit,” he said, and found 
the ocean swell he’d heard such a lot 
about an awful hoax. “I want to see the 
racks on the table,” he complained one 
day at luncheon; “this is just like the 
lake.” Then he took a look at a piece of 
pork that he had ordered from the stew- 
ard, and he went away- with all “‘the love- 
light for me,” as John said, gone out of 
his eves, and I have never seen him since, 
but I hear that he lost his beautiful yacht- 
ing cap overboard. 

“Did it blow off?” I asked John. 

“No; I think it fell off,’ John an- 
swered. 

There is a minister with us who has 
so long been a leader of his flock that he 
tries to discipline the whole boat. He 
carries his pulpit with him like a sort of 
ecclesiastical snail, and continually ex- 
horts from it. His “long suit’? (John’s 
phrase, and speaking from the stand- 
point of cards, not vestments ) is planning 
routes. He not only knows where he 
wants to go in Europe, but where all the 
rest of us want to go, or ought to want 
to go if we don’t. Maps are his passion. 
As soon as he sees one in the hands of 
some old lady gently picking out Rome, 
he wrests it away and traces her a dizzy 
itinerary through the Maremma, over the 
Abruzzi, along the Adriatic and in and 
out of all the places particularly difficult 
of access. Whenever John and I see him 
we sit on our maps and pretend to be 


asleep. We overheard him say to one 
of his retainers, the man whom he had 
obliged to give up his trip to the Tyrol 
and summer on the Bosphorus instead, 
that it was beautiful to see the perfect 
unity of spirit in the Wards, even to their 
nap hours. Mr. Ward punched his wife 
at this observation, and Mrs. Ward cried 
out in her sleep and dreamily kicked her 
husband on the ankle bone. 

The nervous man adds greatly to my 
happiness. He makes the voyage each 
year for a complete rest, he says, “to get 
away from everything,” and he spends 
his days hanging over the boat rail look- 
ing for things in the water or on the 
horizon. He has been the first to dis- 
cover land on every trip he has ever 
made, he tells me; he can feel an iceberg 
long before the crew can, deep-sea gulls 
are his intimates, and yet he’s never had 
any luck with whales ; they seem to avoid 
him. Porpoises, yes, always the first to 
see the porpoises, and generally the first 
on phosphorus in the Gulf Stream, but 
“Doggone it, why I can’t see a whale 
gets me,” he unbosomed. “Why, last 
year I saw two planks floating right up 
to the side of the vessel—looked as 
though they might have come off a dere- 
lict. I was the first to see ’em, too, and 
I made for the captain, thinking it was 
just as well for him to know if there was 
a wreck about, and can you believe it, 
while I was gone a big whale spouted, 
spouted, they told me, not a hundred 
yards from the ship. It don’t seem right, 
and I was on an errand of mercy, too.” 
I felt so sorry for him that I painted a 
sweet little whale on the lens of our 
binoculars; just the back of him, of 
course, so that in looking through the 
glasses he seemed to be way off in the 
waves. I had it spouting as well as I 
could in water colours, which run so, 
though John said I should have done it 
in oils if it was to be a sperm whale, but 
my friend the artist didn’t have any out. 
Then I called the little nervous man, and 
I gave him a glimpse of my fish casually, 
as though I thought it was a piece of 
seaweed. He emitted a glad cry of 
“there she blows!” and went “gallumph- 
ing” off to the smoking room, gener- 
ously eager to share his find. By the 





time they had all come stampeding out 
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{ had wiped off the lens, and while there 
was some scepticism, the nervous man 
had me to support his assertion. His 
original one, that is, for it grew tremen- 
dously, and by nightfall had become three 
whales engaged in a fierce battle over a 
dead shark. 

I spoke just now of my artist friend. 
His name is Douglas Warwick, and I 
hope it’s copyrighted, for some actor 
surely will get hold of it and star in a 
romantic drama composed of duels and 
a drinking scene. He is perfectly clean, 
but his clothes do not worry him; nor do 
any of the externals of life, not even 
food. (I have seen the most impression- 
istic artists wake up at food.) At some 
meals he eats and at some meals he talks, 
but he never does both at the same time, 
and on the days he talks Mrs. Baring 
carries off a lot of biscuit and puts them 
in his pocket. Everybody looks after 
him—I don’t know why; just as John 
looks after me—not that I demand it, but 
that I get it. John says there are those 
in life who give and those who receive; 
that it’s his only chance of being among 
the blessed, so he makes the most of it 
with me. But he rather despises the 
feebleness of Douglas Warwick, yet all 
the time tells him when his pipe is out, 
and when he’s sitting on his cap. 

The artist is going to straggle around 
the country as he listeth, and Mrs. 
Baring, with her companion, plain Miss 
Grey in name, colour and attitude in life, 
is to travel in an auto, just as we are 
going, and over much the same route. 
She is tremendously interesting to John, 
on account of her motoring, of course, 
though she is very good looking, too. 
She is large, finely built and very 
glisteny—shiny hair, I mean, and well- 
scrubbed skin, and white teeth that flash 
when she smiles, not tigerishly, but in a 
friendiy way, and just as much at me as 
at John. There is everything about her 
that one likes, or ought to like, and my 
only objection is that there is too much 
of her. It makes me feel the powder on 
my nose is showing, and that my small 
vanities are much smaller than usual. 
John began chatting with her the second 
night across the table. I came in late, 
just as she was saying, “A Martini for 
me every time.” I thought it was a little 


unusual as a beginning, but I said I pre- 
ferred a Manhattan; and then they both 
laughed, and John ordered the insidious 
cocktails, though it seems they were talk- 
ing of her motor. She doesn’t carry it 
over to America, as she thinks the roads 
are too bad for comfortable travel, and 
“might hurt its poor, dear feet,” so it 
has a mysterious way of meeting her on 
the other side, “and then we go for nice 
gallops.” She talks on like that in a 
healthy, motherly, horsey way, and no 
one thinks she’s foolisn—and as for John! 
He says he glows with pride when he 
sees an American woman with the 
strength to start her own engine, just as 
if that muscular attribute was the crown- 
ing glory to a sanctified life. 

I asked John if he thought I ever could, 
and he roughed my pompadour over my 
eyes and said not to bother, that it wasn’t 
worth while. That hurt me; he means 
I would no sooner learn to “crank the 
car,” as he calls it, than there would be 
no car to crank—for me. It is only in 
these little instances that John seems to 
be aware of the shadow that is hovering 
over him. For my part, I have done my 
best to dispel all thought of our mission 
while on the sea, to record in no way any 
peculiarity of his that might go against 
him, and I must say that with one ex- 
ception he has behaved admirably. That 
exception was the naming of the car. 

Mrs. Baring is a widow, a “sod” one, 
and having lost him in the conventional 
way, she enjoys having her fling at less 
fortunate couples like myself and John, 
although she is from Chicago, and it 
ought to be an old story to her. One 
evening she told us of the delegation of 
manufacturers’ wives from Birmingham, 
England, that she lunched one day at the 
Annex while the husbands were follow- 
ing up a pig at an abattoir, and of the 
wife who had asked, when they had all be- 
come quite familiar along with the creme 
de menthe, if she had ever met, personally, 
a divorced woman. “I had to collect 


myself a minute,” said Mrs. Baring, 
“which I trust was put down as an effort 
to speak the truth, before I admitted a 
slight acquaintance with one of that class 
of females; but the most delicious part 
of it all is,” and she flashed her teeth 
straight at us, “this is the first dinner 
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table at which I have dared repeat my 
story without treading on toes.” We all 
laughed, “heartily,” I think it is called, 
but I dared not look at John. And all the 
time down in the dark hold was the dark 
Means. 

Then that artist, Douglas Warwick, 
stopped eating, and without any reason 
for doing so beyond the dangerous med- 
dlesome quality possessed by all weak- 
lings, asked me the name of our car. 
“They all seem to be christened,” he con- 
tinued mildly. “Mrs. Baring’s is the 
Dago, I believe.” 

“Yes, Martini is an Italian name, you 
know,” flashed Mrs. Baring. “What is 
yours, Mrs. Ward?” 

John and I gulped. We had never 
thought of naming our car beyond un- 
consciously referring to it as The Means, 
but how could I announce that without 
the inevitable explanation, and if not that, 
then what? It must all be done so 
quickly, and why didn’t John speak up? 
He was actually leaving it to me. Then 
I thought of what the Indians do—how 
they name their babies after the first 
object the father sees when he steps from 
his tent. I looked up; a child was being 
towed unwillingly to bed—a child, well, 
why not? 

“Girlie is its name,” I breathed. 

Even the artist saw it didn’t fit, and I 
as soon as he did. Mrs. Baring behaved 
as well as a woman half humour, half 
muscle could. “Very unusual,” she mur- 
mured. I turned to John. I thought as 
I did so how instinctive it was to turn 
to him when troubled. John caught the 
imploring look in my eyes. 

“Yes, we like it,” said John. “We had 
thought of naming it Boreas, since it is a 
Northern, and it really does fly like the 
wind, Mrs. Baring”—this with a sort of 
pitiful eagerness—“but later we, that is, 
I decided upon Girlie, and so, of course, 
Girlie it is.” 

As soon as dinner was over I walked 
straight to the bow with him. I knew 
our stateroom would be too near to every- 
thing, and too limited; and all the time 
one-half of my brain was saying if John 


went on doing heroic things like this I 
should never be able to get my divorce, 
and the other half was saying, “Fool, fool, 
fool to want to.” Before we left the bow, 
however, I felt more assured as to the 
evidence I could produce in court, and 
more willing to produce it. It wasn’t so 
much the violence of his language—John 
is never violent—but the reiteration that 
got on my nerves. “My beautiful big 
car,” he kept groaning over and over. 
“My beautiful big car a Girlie! Oh, 
Lord! A Girlie!’ 

I tried to comfort him. “If you say 
the word over very rapidly, John, ‘Girlie, 
Girlie, Girlie,’ about twenty times, it 
doesn’t sound weak at all, but rather re- 
minds one of a hand-organ.” 

It was a wasted argument. “Trick of 
the mind,” he gloomed back. “And I 
don’t care if it reminds one of a Viking 
or a spring onion; that’s nothing to me 
so long as it’s a motor car, and a fine big 
motor car, too, shooting around the coun- 
try by the name of Girlie. Girlie, oh, 
Lord!” And off he went again. 

I finally reminded him that we could at 
any time return to the name for which it 
had been purchased; that personally it 
was never so surely The Means than at 
the present moment. Then I went back 
to my deck chair, and John followed in an 
hour and apologised. 

I forgave him, and by lemonade and 
sandwich time we were quite friendly 
once more. But way back in my head 
there was a feeling of resentment towards 
something, somebody. I endeavoured to 
trace this mental aversion, and watched 
my brain carefully when that trouble- 
some Douglas Warwick came around— 
the back of my head did nothing at all. 
We talked of various matters, eventually 
of motor cars, of Italian motor cars—and 
the back of my head “sat up.” It was a 
surprising thing, and I was ashamed of 
my brain. Why this antipathy towards 
inanimate motors; for instance, towards 
Mrs. Baring’s motor. Towards Mrs. 
Baring’s—my brain positively wiggled, 
and I believed my case was diagnosed. 

But why a motor? 


(To be continued) 

















AUTHORS’ LETTER BOXES 


V. HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE 


mOD bless the kindly 
greader who takes the 
spains to let an author 
a know by a good-natured 








ghas landed somewhere 
inear the mark. For it is 
all, who sees nine-tenths 
of every story in his own imagination, 
while the writer with his megaphone 
merely walks ahead to indicate the points 
of special interest. To my mind one 
such letter of appreciation is worth a 


dozen commendations from the ever- 
jaded critics. A few—a very few—of 
my collection have gone a little deeper; 
this, for example: 


Father has been cross as a bear ail winter 
with. the gout, and your Last of the Knicker- 
bockers was the only book we could get him to 
listen to. 


1 nurse: 


This from a traine 
I always carry the Jnn of the Silver Moon 
in my satchel to read aloud to patients. 














AUTHORS’ LETTER BOXES 


One more ;—the paper is blue and 
smells of violets: 


I was sad and lonely at leaving home, but 
at the last moment a friend gave me Myra of 
the Pines to read upon the train, and—— 


Dear unknown traveller, wheresover 
bound, was it my little book that brought 
you consolation, or rather the fingers’ 
touch you did not suffer to grow cold 
upon the cover? I trust your friend and 
you have long been reunited, for some 
day I have half a mind to use you both 
as “copy.” And you, my other friend in 
Colorado for your health, who wrote to 
thank me for a glimpse of old Manhattan 
streets, which you might never see again, 
I like to think of you as back and battling 
in the Subway with half a dozen other 
exiled Knickerbockers who have from 
time to time confessed to fits of home- 
sickness. 

But generally an unknown correspon- 
dent dips his pen in ink for trouble. 

The Inn of the Silver Moon contained 
a song which in my innocence I chose to 
call an Old Provengal Ditty :—for how 
was I to know that there were people who 
collected old Provengal ditties? These, 
some in good faith and some in irony, 
wrote demanding the original. They 
begged me to produce the music. And 
to crown all I was bidden to a dinner of 
the New York chapter of the Felibes of 
Provence :—which only shows it’s never 
safe to monkey with poetic buzz-saws! 

But my ditty had its compensations, for 
it was set to charming music several times, 
and the story itself evoked sundry offers 
of collaboration, one of which may some 
day bring forth operatic fruit. 

The first announcement of one of my 
books took the form of a visiting card 
conventionally engraved, which read: 


Mrs. Valentine Van Wandeleer 
Miss Van Wandeleer 
The Last of the Knickerbockers. 


The address given was that of a well- 
known bookseller in Union Square, and 
not a few of the Four Hundred most 
punctiliously responded by enclosing 
their own cards in acknowledgment. 
They did not know the Van Wandeleers 
—but noblesse oblige. 

I had purposely chosen “up-State” 
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names for my Knickerbockers, but this 
did not prevent an onslaught from Man- 
hattan Dutchmen. 

“Pieter was my great grandfather,” 
wrote one; “he married a Van X. and 
not a Van der Y.” 

Another said, “Aunt Caroline is now 
too old to set you right, but I have often 
heard her tell ——” 

And then came my most courteous of 
correspondents, who only dropped the 
matter finally in sorrow, still convinced 
that had I chosen I could have laid a 
reverent hand upon the sacred spot be- 
neath whose sod ‘his missing ancestor 
lay sleeping. 

But the best Knickerbocker protest 
came from New Jersey. 

My Anthony proposed to my Alida 
within the silent and deserted precincts 
of Old Trinity, and in my haste I in- 
timated that no other man than he had 
ever chosen just that place for just that 
purpose. But I was wrong. The Jersey- 
man had been ahead of Anthony in woo- 
ing and winning his bride beneath the 
arches of the old dim church. And 
later, like my happy pair, they had 
lunched at old Delmonico’s together. 
And, moreover, they had ordered very 
much the same refreshment—which only 
shows how hard it is to be original. 

Myra of the Pines developed quite a 
different germ of trouble. With artful 
acumen I had avoided mention of the 
particular woods where Myra lived, and 
there are many pines. (I wish that there 
had been as many Myras, for one fair 
bearer of the name complained that her 
eighteenth birthday had been saddened 
by six copies of my work. Ah, what a 
fortune waits for him who shall write 
Mary of the Mistletoe!) Myra of the 
Pines convinced me that my forte was 
local colour. For did not one cor- 
respondent recognise at once her dear old 
Georgia home, and another breathe from 
every page the breezes of the coast of 
Maine? . 

The guests of a summer hotel sent me 
a batch of guesses at the riddle, cover- 
ing the entire Atlantic seaboard, with 
one daring flight to Texas. Oh, how it 
must have rained that Sunday in Con- 
necticut ! 

There was a little astrology in Myra, 
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and purely in the interests of fair deal- 
ing I took some pains to make it tech- 
nically correct. I started out by casting 
“Myra’s” horoscope, which, by the way, 
supplied my story’s climax at a glance. 
For be it known a girl to whom the 
planets give a certain colouring is pre- 
destined to be at some time in her life 
in peril of fire; she can no more avoid 
her fate than the sun can shirk an 
equinox,—according to the best authori- 
ties, for whom I do not vouch. To my 
surprise, one reader in America hit upon 
the secret; a Brooklyn soothsayer wrote 
me in unqualified approval, though sev- 
eral English critics found the occult as- 
pect of the story worth a serious mention. 

Occasionally I get by mail some neatly 
typewritten story of a brace of sonnets 
with the naive request that they be for- 
warded with commendation to some edi- 
torial friend, who “might remit by cheque 
directly to address below.” And once I 
had a bona fide offer of an editorship. 

I had only to write a magazine a 
month—no very great strain upon the in- 
tellect, my correspondent seemed to 
think. He was prepared to undertake 
the more important task of “outside 
hustling.” For profit, our advertisers 
were to pay commissions on the trade we 
brought them, and “attractive specialties” 
were to be exploited for the direct en- 


richment of ourselves. As I remember, 
he had secured a patent wringer, several 
toilet preparations, and a silver mine to 
start in business with. 

Short stories, in my small experience, do 
little to add interest to a writer’s morning 
mail. Most people read short stories, 
but few care who writes them (except 
the editors, thank heaven!). But I re- 
call a gentleman who, having read my 
Money Meter, wrote to ask if I had 
“really calculated how far ten million 
dollars in one-dollar bills would reach?” 
I supposed he pictured me as putting 
down ten million banknotes end to end 
and measuring them. 

But why continue? Who that has pub- 
lished between covers does not know the 
autograph collector and her wiles? or 
the admirer who has given away so many 
copies of a delightful book that not an- 
other is to be purchased anywhere? And 
who so humble as to have been over- 
looked by that most tactful student of 
Who’s Who, who on one’s birthday 
sends the simple greeting : 


Just many happy returns; that’s all. 
Sincerely, 
ee 
B Street, 
C ville. 


Herman Knickerbocker Vielé. 
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pete ep wa NEWSPAPER reporter 
Spgs te Wjmasked Cardinal Gibbons 
/-fga very interesting ques- 
Wied tion not long ago. “Do 
feeee you think,” queried he, 
} # ‘that all this literature of 
Catena ee as Sexposure is doing any 
good?” “Yes,” replied his Eminence in 
effect. “And that is why corporate corrup- 
tion in the end rights itself by its own 
wrong.” In other words, corporate cor- 
ruption finally leads to exposure so 
complete and so excoriating as to arouse 
public sentiment and compel reform. 
This is, of course, what all of us would 
like to think; but there are many who 


take a much less optimistic view of the 
great sheaf of magazine-writing devoted 
to the exposure of variegated “graft,” in 
politics, in commerce, in life insurance, 
in railroading, and in high finance. Is 
it not possible that the very abundance of 
the testimony, the evidence that dishon- 
esty pervades every form of political and 
business life—does not this of itself tend 
to familiarise us with the unsavoury 
facts, and perhaps gradually lead us into 
a cynical frame of mind which disbelieves 
in virtue and accepts vice as inevitable 
and ineradicable? Just as the Psalmist 
said, “All men are liars,” may we not be 
tempted to sink back in our easy-chairs 

















with the generalisation, “All men are 
grafters’? Between the warmly sea- 
soned facts of Miss Tarbell and Mr. 
Steffens, and the highly peppered asser- 
tions of Mr. “Tom” Lawson, is there not 
danger lest the palate of our collective 
conscience become so jaded as to fail ulti- 
mately to respond to any stimulus,— 
even the stimulus of righteous wrath? 
Such, at least, are the questions which 
many persons ask, and they are not un- 
reasonable. 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to think 
that the Cardinal is right and that the 
net result of these sweeping exposures 
is wholly good. And there is a reason 
for this. Mr. Howells somewhere in 
A Modern Instance says that there is 
nothing which the public loves so much 
as an exposé. What he had in mind was 
the old-fashioned newspaper “show-up” 
of some prominent person or some fa- 
mous institution, That sort of thing, 
loosely put together, careless of fact, ex- 
aggerated and often quite untrue, did 
appeal to the public which runs after the 
last sensation, and gapes in admiration 
over the raucous rhetoric of a Jeffer- 
son Brick or a Colonel Diver. But an 
exposure of this kind never really ex- 
posed, and so it never destroyed an 
-evil. It even perpetuated evil, because 
sober-minded men, reading such the at- 
tack, recognised its flimsiness and fatuity, 
and therefore were inclined to sympathise 
with the victim of it and to believe him 
wholly innocent. But if for denuncia- 
tion we substitute demonstration—that 
is a very different matter. In our time, 
there has been adopted a scientific method 
even in the popular exposure of great 
public crimes; and the writer now sits 
down to his table, not to scarify with epi- 
thets, but to compress into the briefest 
possible compass the results of months of 
patient investigation. Not opinions, not 
judgments, not censure even, but only 
facts, facts, facts. And this is effective 
beyond the effectiveness of any rhetoric, 
for it appeals not merely to those who 
feel, but to those who think and reason. 
The method is not really new, for 
there are some striking instances of it 
in the past. When Tweed and his crew 
were robbing New York and doing it 
with the utmost swagger and insouciance, 
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several newspapers held them up to public 
execration. They were called - thieves 
and bandits. It was pointed out that 
their flaunted wealth must have come to 
them dishonestly. All sorts of things 
were said and printed about them. Yet 
they merely grinned and went on as be- 
fore. Somehow, the actual facts—the 
damning, undisputed, mathematically 
certain facts—were wanting. Denuncia- 
tion failed. But when James O’Brien 
gave the Times an exact transcript of 
the city’s ledgers, and when the Times 
published this record, day by day, that was 
demonstration; and before long Tweed 
stood in the felon’s dock, and the Ring 
was forever shattered. And sowith Dana’s 
exposure of Secretary Robeson’s shame- 
ful, though possibly not criminal, régime 
in the. Navy Department under Grant. 
When it was made clear that the repairs 
of old and worthless tubs of vessels cost 
more than the original value of the ves- 
sels, and more than new vessels of a 
modern type; and that the United States 
spent as much on its barely floating junk- 
heap as any first-class naval power would 
spend upon a first-class naval armament, 
then Robeson stood condemned, and he 
will go down in history as either shame- 
fully incompetent or frightfully corrupt. 
Dana’s denunciation of him was terrific, 
but its real point came from the demon- 
stration which accompanied it. 

And now this principle is fully recog- 
nised; and the exposures that are pub- 
lished every month are, for the most part, 
as passionless as a mathematical deduc- 
tion. It is doubtful, even, whether some 
of them are read by the man in the 
street at all—the one who enjoys an edi- 
torial “roast.” Take, for instance, Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell’s absolutely con- 
vincing study of the Beef Trust in Every- 
body's. That, to our mind, is the fin- 
est piece of demonstration that has been 
done, except Miss Tarbell’s. Its figures 
and statistics are unanswerable. They 
tell a tale to which no “vivid” writing can 
add one jot, and from which no sophistry 
can take one jot away. Of the tens 
of thousands who read Mr. Lawson’s 
heated sentences in the same magazine, 
probably only a comparatively few hun- 
dreds read Mr. Russell’s pages. Yet 
these few hundred count for more in the 
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long run than the whole mass of. those 
who run after the Lawsonian one-man 
band. Not that Mr. Lawson is to be 
viewed with superciliousness. He has 
undoubtedly told an immense amount of 
truth. The insurance scandals have vin- 
dicated some parts of his “revelation.” 
What one feels most strongly is that he 
has not told enough ; that he had never in- 
tended to tell more than a modicum of 
what he actually knows; and that all the 
while he has been keeping an eye on Mr. 
H. H. Rogers as who should say: “Now, 
be careful. If you don’t come to some sort 
of an agreement with me sometime, I 
may really blow the gaff!” Miss Tarbell 
is the model investigator and demon- 
strator. Her work on the Standard Oil 
Company is an honour not only to her, 
but to her sex ; for it exhibits those higher 
judicial qualities of thoroughness and 
impartiality which men are wont to arro- 
gate to themselves as purely masculine. 
Mr. Steffens is confessedly the sub- 
limated newspaper reporter—keen after 
facts, having no bias, desiring simply to 


. give you a photograph—a clear, well- 


taken photograph, but not a work of art. 
Once in a while, another kind of journal- 
istic instinct shines through the web that 
he is weaving—the desire to be especially 
impressive through a resort to mystery. 
Thus, for example, in his account of 
Philadelphia—“corrupt and contented” 
—he says darkly that he has told us only 
the least awful of the things he found 
there. Had he told the worst, he would 
not be believed, so awful and so incredible 
are they. When we read this, we seem 
to see him shake his head and frown and 
sink his voice to an impressive note, 
somewhere in the bass clef. To the in- 
experienced person it is thrilling in its 
suggestiveness and the horror of its im- 
plications. But the experienced newspaper 
man will only grin at passages like this; 
and will not seriously think that Mr. Stef- 
fens has kept back anything that would 
really make his “copy” more alluring. 
But as to the value of the exposé. How 
great that value is when the exposure is 
of the sort which we have indicated, may 
be gathered from the history of the past 
year, The demonstrations have been di- 
rected mainly and most effectively against 
(1) the Standard Oil Company; (2) the 


great insurance companies; (3) the 
Beef Trust; (4) the railway combina- 
tions which have been giving illegal 
rebates and “drawbacks ;” and (5) the 
public land frauds. Have these demon- 
strations been without tangible results? 
For the first time in its history, the 
Standard Oil Company has officially come 
forward through its attorney, Mr. S. C. 
T. Dodd, to make public answer to the 
charges brought against it by Miss Tar- 
bell and a dozen others. For the first 
time in its history one of its chiefs, Mr. 
Rogers, has been stung into threatening 
legal action (in the case of Mr. Law- 
son), and, having done so, has been awed 
into backing down. Mr. Rockefeller 
himself has.disbursed over $11,000,000 
during the year for philanthropic pur- 
poses. Of course, it may be that he had 
long. intended to make these gifts at 
precisely this time; but the great public 
is very sceptical and will continue to 
believe that this munificence had some 
relation to the cry of “tainted money”— 
a fearful phrase that stuck and stank. 
How many months ago was it that all 
the life-insurance journals were making 
merry over Mr. Lawson’s charges, and 
busily explaining why it was not worth 
the Equitable’s while to sue him for libel ? 
Not very many months ; and now a cata- 
clysm has shaken out of that particular 
institution the concentrated rottenness of 
many years; while its sister companies 
are before the judgment seat with fear 
and trembling. As for the Beef Trust, five 
of its constituent companies and seventeen 
of its leading members are under crim- 
inal indictment and in a fair way to be 
convicted. As to the railways,—the most 
difficult problem of all—the President of 
the United States is pledged to draw 
their fangs, either by rate regulation or 
by national ownership, and though the 
struggle must be long, it can end in but 
one way. And the exposure of the land 
frauds has already brought a long sen- 
tence to imprisonment upon a Senator of 
the United States. Let us, therefore, 
take a cheerful view of the literature of 
exposure. It belongs no more to the 
category of cheap entertainment. It has 
become the efficient instrument of civic 
and national reform. 
Richard W. Kemp. 
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FOUR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I. 
CHESTERTON’sS “HeEretics’’* 


If Mr. Chesterton’s Club of Queer 
Trades was a disappointment to ad- 
mirers of his who wanted more of the 
same, Heretics ought to hearten them. 
Here is Chesterton out-Chestertoned, if 
such a prodigy were possible; surely, at 
last, we reflect, our Daily News prophet 
has attained the perfection of utterance. 
By this we must not seem to mean that 
he has carried his method of paradox and 
hyperbole to the limit, and has been, in 
all senses, as flighty as could be hoped 
for. With all his daring, he succeeds in 
keeping to windward of sheer silliness and 
mere sensationalism. There is much more 
matter in his contentions (every word of 
his being a contention) than would be 
looked for from a man capable of saying, 
for instance, that “good taste is the vilest 
of modern superstitions.” It is a pity that 
there is no better way of presenting Mr. 
Chesterton’s sallies to people who have 
not chanced to see them in their original 
form of publication, than by binding them 
into tight bunches. They need foliage, 
relief, detachment from each other. To 
have read them almost continuously is, 
perhaps, to have disqualified oneself for 
a fair judgment of them. One’s feeling is 
a little too much like that of the silent 
partner in a double vaudeville turn whose 
duty it is to be thumped in the head at 
regular intervals throughout a not too 
brief performance. There may be a kind 
of rude health in the exercise for per- 
sons who are able to survive it, which 
yet would not prevent their harbouring 
some slight private grudge against the 
applauded disciplinarian. 

Of Mr. Chesterton’s manner, now suf- 
ficiently well known, nothing would prop- 
erly be said here if it were not that this 
volume contains a stated defence of it. 
A Mr. McCabe has, it seems, taken ex- 
ception to the “divine frivolity” (the 
phrase is Mr. Chesterton’s) of his junior. 
“There are not so very many fantastic 


*Heretics. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: 
John Lane Company. 


and paradoxical writers,” retorts Mr. 
Chesterton, “but there are a gigantic 
number of grave and verbose writers; 
and it is by the efforts of the grave and 
verbose writers that everything that Mr. 
McCabe detests (and everything that I 
detest, for that matter) is kept in exist- 
ence and energy.” . . . “The only seri- 
ous reason which I can imagine inducing 
any one person to listen to any other is, 
that the first person looks to the second 
person with an ardent faith and a fixed 
attention, expecting him to say what he 
does not expect him to say. It may be 
a paradox, but that is because paradoxes 
are true. It may not be rational, but 
that is because rationalism is wrong. But 
clearly it is quite true that whenever we go 
to hear a prophet or teacher we may or 
may not expect wit, we may or may not 
expect eloquence, but we do expect what 
we do not expect.” It need only be said 
that if Mr. Chesterton is sincere in this 
belief, it is his duty to abjure paradox 
from this moment; for we now know 
very well what sort of unexpectedness to 
expect from him, and it is plainly “up to 
him” to change the brand; else he will 
be refusing to let us listen to him at all. 

The paradox about expecting the un- 
expected stands analysis as well as most 
commodities in this kind. Elsewhere in 
the book Mr. Chesterton is at some pains 
to urge that we go to hear prophets pre- 
cisely in the hope of hearing the ex- 
pected: a contention quite as energetic 
and far more according to the fact than 
the other; for the world as a whole is 
no sillier than Mr. Chesterton, and no 
more conventional than Mr. Shaw. “Nor 
this is not my nose, neither ; nothing that 
is So, is so,” is a way of speech a number 
of years old. We need not lament, with 
Mr. McCabe, that Mr. Chesterton speaks 
joyously of sober themes. But we have 
a perfect right to lament that whimsical- 
ity of manner should so often be allowed 
to infect with mere whimsy the whole 
method of his expression and the whole 
fabric of his thought. The taste and re- 
straint for which he expresses contempt 
are, after all, pretty valuable assets for a 
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man who wishes to be heard beyond his 
own parish (whether that chances to be 
London or some other local centre) or 
beyond his own hour. 

And with this let us drop the question 
of manner, and, following his own de- 
clared method in the present studies, deal 
with him “not personally or in a merely 
literary manner, but in relation to the 
real body of doctrine he teaches.” He 
is himself unaffectedly first among the 
“most distinguished contemporaries” 
with whom he purposes to deal in this 
way; he is the most important of those 
heretics whom he celebrates, and who 
are, we are not surprised to be informed 
at the outset, the only really orthodox 
people going. That respectable word 
has, to be sure, succumbed to the gen- 
erally decadent tendency of the hour. “In 
former days the heretic was proud of not 
being a heretic. It was the kingdoms 
of the world and the police and the 
judges who were heretics. He was 
orthodox, . . The man was proud of 
being orthodox, was proud of. being 
right. If he stood alone in a howling 
wilderness he was more than a man; he 
was achurch. He was the centre of the 
universe; it was around him that the 
stars swung. All the tortures torn out 
of forgotten hells could not make him ad- 
mit that he was heretical. But a few 
modern phrases have made him boast of 
it. He says, with a conscious laugh, ‘I 
suppose I am very heretical,’ and looks 
around for applause. The word heresy 
no longer means being right; it prac- 
tically means being wrong.” We natu- 
rally suppose that Mr. Chesterton is go- 
ing to argue from the older meaning of 
the word till we presently discover that 
he is to speak of Kipling as a heretic be- 
cause he is “a man whose view of things 
has the hardihood to differ from mine ;” 
and of G. B. Shaw as a heretic because 
he is “a man whose philosophy is quite 
solid, quite coherent, and quite wrong.” 
It is all very clever, very interesting, and 
very elusive ; and prepares us, if for any- 
thing, to find our critic shortly dealing 
with Kipling as a man whose view of 
things is inherently wrong, and of Shaw 
as a man whose philosophy is rather in- 
consistent and mainly right. 

However, it is not hard to find out 


what this ventriloquial voice is driving 
at: what this man really thinks of Kip- 
ling and Shaw, and what his own inter- 
pretation of life is in the main. What 
he likes is to have a man stand upon his 
own feet and look through his own eyes; 
and, if the gentler modulations of the 
human voice seem to him an inadequate 
means of utterance, to have him take 
frankly to the megaphone, the trombone, 
or the bass drum. For the attenuated 
tinklings of decadent art he has less than 
no patience; not because they are tin- 
klings, but because they express nothing, 
and are the product of an impulse 
towards tinkling for its own sake. To 
be in earnest, to have a sound philosophy 
as the basis of earnestness, and to be 
unfettered both in thought and in speech 
—these are the qualities which he ad- 
mires in certain contemporaries, and 
we must suppose, in himself. Kipling 
he values because he has done such ser- 
vice in “recovering the lost provinces of 
poetry ;” that is, by discerning the ro- 
mantic quality of common things—like 
steam and slang; and, above all, by dis- 
cerning the romance of discipline and 
obedience. Here, we are told, lies the 
secret of his devotion to militarism— 
here, and not in any genuinely patriotic 
obsession. Mr. Chesterton has, we sus- 
pect, a touch of cockney distaste for Kip- 
ling because he is not a confirmed Lon- 
doner; if a globe-trotter cannot be a 
patriot, the case is certainly hopeless for 
Mr. Kipling. An odd thing is that, 
mystic as he himself claims to be, Mr. 
Chesterton has nothing to say of those 
remarkable prose fantasies which to 
some of us seem to express the finest and 
purest element in Kipling’s complex 
nature. 

Of Mr. Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Londoners with the best credentials, Mr. 
Chesterton speaks with less qualification. 
He exults in having his name coupled 
with that of Mr. Shaw by the blameless 
and luckless McCabe. He has already 
asserted that “the whole force and tri- 
umph of Mr. Bernard Shaw lie in the 
fact that he is a thoroughly consistent 
man. So far from his power consisting 
in jumping through hoops or standing 
on his head, his power consists in holding 
his own fortress night and day. . 























He is almost mechanically just; he has 
something of the terrible quality of a 
machine. The man who is really wild 
and whirling, the man who is really fan- 
tastic and incalculable, is not Mr. Shaw, 
but the average cabinet minister. It is 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach who jumps 
through hoops. It is Sir Henry Fowler 
who stands on his head. The solid and 
respectable statesman of that type does 


really leap from position to position; he- 


is really ready to defend anything, or 
nothing ; he is really not to be taken se- 
riously.” Yes, here, though we are re- 
luctant to speak of it, is the customary 
paradox. In his text both here and else- 
where our epigrammatical heretic makes 
it sufficiently clear that he “has it in for” 
Cabinet Ministers. Apparently he does 
not care as much for London politicians 
as for London authors; and we should 
no more think of saying House of Com- 
mons, Chamberlain, or Asquith to him 
in conversation, without a bodyguard, 
than of quoting Mr. McCabe with appro- 
bation or alluding to American literature 
as still no worse than moribund. Mr. 
Shaw, as we have hinted, is in the end 
admitted to be not quite consistent ; a mat- 
ter of concern not because he has held 
two theories of human life, but because 
he has insisted upon holding them to- 
gether, though they inevitably clash. 
Disclaiming idealism, and applauding 
Ibsen because, according to Shaw, his 
principal teaching has been that “the only 
golden rule is that there is no golden 
rule,” he proceeds, in his “superman” the- 
ory, to build up a fiction of idealism far 
more arbitrary and unreasonable than 
any of those which have weathered the 
centuries. And here Mr. Chesterton 
comes in with one of his scathing similes, 
beyond which there appears to be nothing 
to be said. “Mr. Shaw, not being easily 
pleased, decides to throw over humanity 
with all its limitations, and go in for 
progress for its own sake. If man, as 
we know him, is incapable of the philos- 
ophy of progress, Mr. Shaw asks, not for 
a new kind of philosophy, but for a new 
kind of man. It*is rather as if a nurse 
had tried a rather bitter food for some 
years on a baby, and on discovering that 
it was not suitable, should not throw 
away the food and ask for a new food, 
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but throw the baby out of the window 
and ask for a new baby.” 

That Mr. Chesterton should have so 
profound an admiration as is here dis- 
played for that scientific pipe-dreamer 
and monumentally humourless gentle- 
man-Cassandra, Mr. H. G. Wells, is the 
real hit of the book, if unexpectedness be 
the desideratum. We may wonder at it, 
and pass on. Among the other papers 
which make up this volume (they num- 
ber altogether a round score) we may 
note two which throw some light upon an 
interesting aspect of Mr. Chesterton’s 
private philosophy. He is, as his remark 
upon Kipling may have served to show, 
a pretty squarely planted Little-Eng- 
lander. The first of the papers in ques- 
tion exhibits his strength in that char- 
acter, the second his weakness. “The 
man who lives in a small community,” 
he says in commending the Institution of 
the Family, “lives in a much larger 
world. He knows much more of the 
fierce varieties and uncompromising di- 
vergencies of men. The reason is obvi- 
ous. In a large community we can 
choose our companions. In a_ small 
community our companions are chosen 
for us. Thus in all extensive and 
highly civilised societies groups come 
into existence founded upon what is 
called sympathy, and shut out the real 
world more sharply than the gates of a 
monastery. There is nothing really nar- 
row about the clan; the thing which is 
really narrow is the clique. The men 
of the clan live together because they all 
wear the same tartan or are all descended 
from the same sacred cow; but in their 
souls, by the divine luck of things, 
there will always be more colours 
than in any tartan. But the men of 
the clique live together because they 
have the same kind of soul, and their 
narrowness is a narrowness of spiritual 
coherence and contentment, like that 
which exists in hell.” A man travels, 
therefore, not to see life, but to escape 
from life. “He can stare at the Chinese 
because for him the Chinese are a passive 
thing to be stared at; if he stares at the 
old lady in the next garden, she becomes 
active. He is forced to flee, in short, 
from the too stimulating society of his 
equals—of free men, perverse, personal, 
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deliberately different from himself.” 
What can be more undeniably true and 
reasonable than this kind of paradox? 
When we are led face to face with so 
fine an unexpectedness as this, what 
we wonder at is that our dull wits 
should have permitted it to be an un- 
expectedness at all. We have always 
intended to keep happy, though at home, 
and, when we succeeded in getting away, 
we have prided ourselves upon dragging 
at each remove a lengthening chain; but 
how many of us have really believed that 
home is actually the best ground for the 
exercise of other virtues than frugality, 
forbearance, and a dogged amiability? 

In the other paper, which he calls 
“The Fallacy of the Young Nation,” 
Mr. Chesterton’s cherished patriotism 
shows itself in a somewhat less amiable 
light. One of his objections to Kipling is, 
it turns out, that he discerns a new force 
in the English colonies, and in America, 
which Mr. Chesterton discerns not at all. 
America is, on the whole, rather worse 
off than the colonies so far as art is con- 
cerned, he maintains; for the colonies 
have at least the advantage of having done 
nothing thus far, while America has had 
the misfortune to produce “great artists.” 
We rather wonder what great artists Mr. 
Chesterton would specify: would they be 
Whitman, Bret Harte, and Joaquin Mil- 
ler? It is clear, at all events (since he 
represents it as all over with us), that 
he is not acquainted with our fluting 
Carman or our hoeing Markham. 

But we have still to get to the root of 
the gospel according to Chesterton. The 
first article of his creed is that men, to 
be effective, must be dogmatic. They 
must, however, avoid the Scylla and 
Charybdis of bigotry (“the anger of 
men who have no opinions”) and fanati- 
cism (“a certain concentration, exaggera- 
tion, and moral impatience”). They 
must, moreover, be fundamentally re- 
ligious. “Religion is exactly the thing 
that cannot be left out—hbecause it in- 
cludes everything. The most absent- 
minded person cannot well pack his Glad- 
stone bag and leave out the bag.” As 
forthe future of the world, then, we are 
to depend upon the conflict of honest, in- 
telligent, and firmly held opinions. 
“Everything will be denied. Everything 


will become a creed. . . . We shall be 
left defending, not only the incredible 
virtues and sanities of human life, but 
something more incredible still, this huge 
impossible universe which stares us in 
the face. We shall fight for visible prod- 
igies as if they were invisible. We shall 
look on the impossible grass and the skies 
with a strange courage. We shall be of 
those who have seen and yet have be- 
lieved.” Dreamer and wit, dogmatist 
and practitioner of an uncouth art, it is 
impossible to believe that the writer of 
these words is insincere, or to feel that 
his speech is not worth hearing. 
H. W. Boynton. 


II. 
TAINE’s “LIFE AND LETTERs.’’* 


The third volume of Taine’s Corre- 
Spondance, just published by Hachette, 
in Paris, presents to the reader a twofold 
interest. It covers an eventful period of 
five years and a half, extending from the 
beginning of August, 1870, to the close 
of the year 1875. It opens with the first 
disasters of the French army; it closes 
with the publication of the first volume 
of Les Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine. It is, or rather it aims to be, 
a record of the impressions, both intel- 
lectual and sentimental, produced upon 
the great writer by the throes of his 
country’s well-nigh fatal agony and no 
less startling recuperation, and of the 
mental labours imposed upon him by the 
task of rearing the historical structure 
which, whatever its shortcomings, re- 
mains one of his great titles to the admi- 
ration of posterity. 

The book is far from entirely satis- 
factory. The witness of public events is 
much less fully presented than the in- 
tellectual worker. Whether this feature 
of the volume is due to lack of material, 
or to the reluctance of the editors to ex- 
pose to the public the limitations of the 
great man with whom they were con- 
nected by ties of affection and relation- 
ship, we are not in a position to state. 


*Sa Vie et sa Correspondance. H. Taine. 
Tome III. L’Historien (1870-1875). Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1905. 
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Sadly meagre, however, as is the infor- 
mation placed before us, it is sufficient 
to enable us to form a judgment upon 
Taine considered as an interpreter of 
passing political events, and this judg- 
ment is not in favour of his political 
sagacity. His letters team with unful- 
filled predictions: “I expect the demands 
of Prussia to be enormous; it is likely 
that they will be refused by the Assem- 
bly : in such a case the whole country will 
be conquered, very probably the Napo- 
leons again put upon the throne, which is 
sure to bring us to civil war; we shall 
be in as bad a plight as Italy in the six- 
teenth century” (p. 50). “In my opin- 
ion, if we have peace the chances are in 
favour of a moderate Republic of some 
duration which will lead us without con- 
vulsion to a _ constitutional monarchy 
under the Orleans princes” (p. 51). “I 
foresee before a year an insurrection like 
that of June, 1848, and civil war, a little 
later a second invasion, perhaps in the 
end a division of France in two, a future 
similar to the last three centuries in 
Italy” (p. 55). “A Republic after such 
events (the insurrection and fall of the 
Commune) will be for us only a tempo- 
rary affair” (p. 139). “Beslay thinks it 
is still possible to save parliamentary 
government. / think it is all over; we 
are going or, rather, rolling down, some- 
times fast, sometimes more slowly, into 
demagogy, thence into a military dic- 
tatorship; the Prince Imperial will come 
back with his gang of men, shrinking 
from nothing” (p. 222). “The Repub- 
lican government will be organised, either 
by the present Chamber or by the next, 
which will be elected after the dissolution 
of the present one. It will have some 
kind of a life for two years at least, and 
we shall tumble down into an imperial 
restoration” (p. 265; written in June 18, 
1874). : 
In the same strain we shall quote also 
the following, which is still more -char- 
acteristic: “Very certainly fifty years 
from now we shall have fallen lower 
than Italy, and, perhaps, than Spain” 
(p. 277). Leaving aside the cruelly un- 
just reference to Italy, it is to be noted 
that this was written in September, 1875, 
just thirty years ago, and that of such a 
rapid decay as therein predicted there 
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ought to be now more signs visible than 
can be discovered with the political 
microscope. 

Strangely enough, and this is the omis- 
sion of which we complain above, no ref- 
erences are found in the present volume 
to the numerous political events which 
ought, in part at least, to have dispelled 
Taine’s political pessimism. We have no 
less than five letters, May 26th and 29th, 
June Ist, 5th and 28th, 1873, relating to 
the dismissal of President Thiers by the 
royalist majority of the Assembly, which 
almost all alone among the great literary 
men of the time Taine approved, but not 
a word about the elections of July 2, 1871, 
in which the Republicans won a victory 
as sweeping as it was unexpected, after 
the convulsions of the Commune; not a 
word about the fiasco of the attempts to 
restore monarchy in the autumn of 1873; 
not a word about the break between 
the legitimists and Orleanists, in May, 
1874; not a word even about the pains- 
taking labours and negotiations result- 
ing in the vote of the Constitution of 
1875. 

This last omission is the strangest of 
all. The last letter given us, addressed 
to M. Marc Monnier, then dean of the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Geneva, is dated December 23, 1875. 
The new Constitution went into effect 
January 1, 1876, and the various votes by 
which it was established stretched al- 
most over the whole of the year 1875, be- 
ginning in January. The Constitution 
consisted of a series of compromises, and 
introduced in one of its important fea- 
tures a favourite idea of Taine’s. In the 
fall of 1871, in a series of open letters 
published in Le Temps, and afterwards 
collected in book form, he had suggested 
as a remedy for the political ills of the 
country the substitution of indirect for 
direct voting. One of the new Houses, 
the Senate, was to be elected according 
to this mode of suffrage, while the other, 
the Chamber of Deputies, was to come 
directly from the people. It would be 
curious to know whether Taine looked in 
any manner kindly upon such a com- 
promise or whether his instinctive mis- 
trust of the masses, his hatred of and 
contempt for universal suffrage, led him 
to condemn in toto a political organism 
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from which it was not completely elim- 
inated. 

On the whole, in politics, France, by 
preserving for thirty-five years the fabric 
of free government, has done the very 
thing which Taine proclaimed it incapa- 
ble of doing. The foundation for his be- 
lief is to be found in the severe judg- 
ment passed by him upon the qualities of 
the French mind. This judgment lies 
also at the basis of the interpretation 
given by him of the historical events re- 
ferred to in his Origins. It would be a 
mistake to consider this judgment a re- 
sult of his historical researches. The 
present volume would suffice to prove 
that it lies at the inception of the under- 
taking, that its origin is not historical, 
but psychological, and that historical de- 
velopments were resorted to only as argu- 
ments in a demonstration. The following 
occurs in a letter written on April 8th, 
1871, when the purpose to write the 
Origins had not been yet fully formed: 


In matters of some difficulty, such as ques- 
tions of government, society, political consti- 
tution, the average intelligence,of the French- 
man is insufficient; he is narrow, he is carried 
away by words, he believes himself competent 
and does not even see that the question is 
difficult, or abstruse. And he has not, to make 
up for this lack of intelligence, the instinct of 
the Englishman, or, in general, of the northern 
man. 


Alongside with this might be read the 
fourth number in the extraordinarily 
interesting appendix annexed to the 
volume. This appendix, which is far 
from being the least valuable portion 
of the new publication, consists of 
twenty-four passages selected by the 
editors in the bundles of notes written 
by Taine during the preparation of his 
great work, not as summing up the in- 
formation gathered by him, but as mak- 
ing his ideas clearer to his own mind. 
This number four is headed: “Le carac- 
tére francais,” and the purely psycholog- 
ical nature of the inquiry is visible from 
the first line to the last. It is, moreover, 
a fact not to be overlooked that Taine’s 
book On Intelligence had just been pub- 
lished when the Franco-German War 
broke out, and that he was, as is ac- 
knowledged by him in many a passage 


of the present correspondence, in that 
period absolutely steeped in psychology. 
When face to face, then 9 with the 
historical task assumed by him in order 
to turn his countrymen’s eyes upon na- 
tional traits, in the correction of which 
he saw the only hope of France’s salva- 
tion, he displayed in the performance of 
his work the most admirable and truly 
scientific industry. The detail of his la- 
bours appears mostly in letters to his 
wife, from whom he was often separated, 
and sometimes in letters to other his- 
torical workers, M. Arthur de Boislisle, 
M. Albert Collignon, Professor Emile 
Boutmy. To the last of these there is a 
number of letters concerning the founda- 
tion of the “Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques,” in which Taine took from 
the start a very great interest, looking 
upon it as one of the best means to give 
to the nation that political education of 
which it was sadly in need. 

But the interest of the volume does not 
lie entirely in the letters relating to poli- 
tics, political philosophy, and _ history. 
We have also the daily record of a very 
interesting life. The complete disor- 
ganisation in which Taine’s family was 
thrown by the Franco-German War and 
the Commune, the curious experiences of 
his trip to England, in 1871, and his 
charmingly modest account of his Tay- 
lonian Lectures, his intercourse with the 
English translators of his works, Mr. 
Van Laun, Mr. Rae, Mr. Haye, Mr. 
John Durand, this last one the only 
American correspondent of Taine pre- 
sented in the volume, his literary discus- 
sions with foreigners of distinction like 
Georg Brandes, or with young French 
literateurs like Hector Malot, his trans- 
fer of his household gods from Paris and 
its vicinity to the house at Menthon- 
Saint-Bernard, in Savoy, where his last 
years were spent in the enjoyment of a 
truly happy domestic life, all this we 
have in the less than three hundred 
small pages of letters that are given us. 
Here and there a letter of special interest, 
for instance, the letter of January 11, 
1873, to Theodule Ribot, implying an ac- 
cusation against Spencer of having bor- 
rowed, without recognition from his book 
On Intelligence, in the second edition of 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, the 














letters of February 5, and February 9, 
1872, to the editors of Le Temps and Le 
Journal des Débats, respectively, present- 
ing one a practical mode of increasing the 
constituency of newspapers defending 
moderate ideas, the other a somewhat 
chimerical plan for lightening France’s 
financial burdens by means of a popular 
subscription, etc. Especially interesting 
to admirers of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
will be the following extract of a letter 
to Madame Taine, dated Oxford, June 4, 
1871, relating to her husband’s meeting 
with Miss Arnold, the future author, then 
on the threshold of her literary career: 


The rest of the evening was spent with 
young ladies to whom I was introduced, 
among others Miss Arnold, near whom I was 
seated at dinner. “A very clever girl,” Mr. 
Jowett told me while taking me to her. About 
twenty years of age, very pleasing, tastily 
dressed, a rare thing here (another young lady 
was imprisoned in the oddest-looking sheath 
of pink silk), born in Australia and brought 
up there until five years old. Knows French, 
German, Italian, has been studying for a year 
the old Spanish of the Cid period and Latin, 
in order to understand the old medizval 
chronicles; spends all her mornings in the 
Bodleian Library: very learned and simple, 
and yet girlish; finally, I always showing my 
softest side in order to draw something out of 
her, she let me know that she was writing for 
Macmillan’s Magazine an article (maiden arti- 
cle) upon the oldest poems of the Romancero. 
oP As an apology for her article Miss 
Arnold told me: “What shall I do? Every- 
body here reads, writes or delivers lectures; 
one has to follow the current; moreover, it 
fills one’s time, and the library is so beautiful, 
so commodious.” Not a bit pedantic; it is the 
overflow of her youthful spirit and intellectual 
force. 


The letters follow each other without 
interruption and are not inserted in a con- 
tinuous narrative, but each of the four 
divisions of the volume, The War, The 
Commune, After the War, The Ancient 
Régime, is preceded by a convenient his- 
torical summary, so that all these intro- 
ductions put together will form a com- 
plete biography of Taine. There is, alas! 
no index. Let us hope that the fourth 
volume will have one for the whole cor- 
respondance, such as it is. Another cause 
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for regret is, that we have only Taine’s 
own letters and not a single letter ad- 
dressed to him. 

The future will, no doubt, bring us, or 
our successors, a fuller record of Taine’s 
epistolary activity. We have here only a 
foretaste of a rich treat. 

Adolphe Cohn. 


lil, 


NorRDENSKJOLD AND ANDERSSON’S 
“ ANTARCTICA.”’* 


Hitherto, narratives of Antarctic adven- 
ture have been comparatively tame read- 
ing. They have, to be sure, expressed 
somewhat of the excitement of their 
writers in the discovery of new lands 
(or often, indeed, in the discovery that 
lands reported by other explorers did 
not exist) and one or two Antarctic 
stories—notably that of Dr. Cook, de- 
scribing the Belgian expedition—are at- 
tractive for their pictures of the day-to- 
day life of the members of the parties. 
But they have not dealt with such hair- 
breadth escapes from disaster, and with 
such disasters as well, as we find thrilling 
in stories of the far North. The reason 
is that they have had no disasters to de- 
scribe. Thus far the Antarctic regions 
have treated explorers kindly; even to 
Dr. Nordenskjold, whose ship they 
wrecked, they offered nothing worse than 
a story of hardship—a story that turned 
out as happily as if it had been planned 
by a clumsy but optimistic playwright. 
Here are the materials of the story: Six 
men, having passed a comfortable enough 
winter upon a desert island near the 
Antarctic Circle, look throughout the 
summer in vain for the ship that is to 
take them home, and must pass another 
winter, on short rations, in their desolate 
valley, uncertain, moreover, as to whether 
a third year or even an indefinite numbet 
of years amid the ice may not be their 
lot. Meanwhile, the ship has tried to 
reach them; but being checked by the 


*Antarctica; or, Two Years Amongst the 
Ice of the South Pole. By Dr. N. Otto G. 
Nordenskj6ld and Dr. Joh. Gunnar Anders- 
son. London: Hurst and Blackett, Limited. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
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ice-pack, lands three men to make a 
sledge journey overland for the purpose 
of reassuring the waiting ones. Trying 
again to pierce the pack, the vessel is 
crushed. The crew make their way to 
an island, build a hut, and sleep away 
an uncomfortable winter, living mainly 
on penguin soup., The three forerunners 
fail to reach the headquarters, and they, 
too, build a hut, and pass the winter in 
cheerful misery—mercifully spared the 
knowledge that the ship is lost. Bear 
in mind that the region is many hun- 
dreds of miles from the usual haunts 
of ships, and that, although there is little 
danger of absolute starvation, in the 
midst of thousands of penguin and of 
seal—still, penguin and seal are not suc- 
culent—and you have the elements of a 
tale of woe. But what comes to pass? 
The three parties communicate in the 
spring, and just in time to forestall all 
anxiety for the future, lo, there pops up 
a deus ex machina in the manifestation 
of an utterly unexpected Argentine man- 
of-war, to take every one home. It reads 
“almost too good to be true,”’—especially 
as the stories of Dr. Nordenskjold and 
those who have collaborated with him— 
particularly Mr. Skottsberg’s description 
of the loss of the Antarctic, and Dr. An- 
dersson’s account of the life of the three 
men in their tiny hut—are dramatically 
told. 

It is mainly as a narrative that the book 
must be judged, for it contains little of 
scientific interest. The expedition was 
not in a way to achieve such dramatic 
results as a Southern record, or the lo- 
cation of the magnetic pole, because its 
headquarters was too far north—two de- 
grees above the Antarctic Circle—and 
across the world from the magnetic pole. 
Of the three expeditions which set forth 
in 1902 to investigate the Antarctic re- 
gions, this of the Swedes was concerned 
with the land south of South America, 
the most northerly and best known Ant- 
arctic territory ; whereas the British went 
to Victoria land, whence it could proceed 
to the farthest south, and the Germans 
discovered new land below Kerguelen 
Island. There was not much for the 
Swedes to do except to take routine ob- 
servations, and this they seem to have 
done conscientiously; so that when their 


results are collated with those of the two 
other expeditions, we may expect to have 
some really sound information as to the 
magnetism, meteorology, etc., of the Ant- 
arctic world. The most striking discov- 
ery made by the Swedes was of fossils of 
the tertiary period; and on the strength 
of them Dr. Nordenskjéld reopens the 
old question: “Did vegetable life begin 
in the polar regions, and proceed thence 
to South America?”—though he says 
nothing about the manner of transit 
across the deep strait sounded by the 
Belgica expedition between Cape Horn 
and the South Shetland Islands, and, in 
fact, treats the subject in a suggestive 
rather than an argumentative way. He 
is argumentative, however, upon the 
great Antarctic question of names. As 
every one interested in the Antarctic re- 
gions knows, nothing is more unstable 
than an Antarctic name, except, perhaps, 
an Antarctic island. If one of the ex- 
plorers in the early part of the nineteenth 
century saw land in the South, he named 
it—regardless of predecessors. And 
whether or no he saw islands, at any rate, 
ordinarily he reported them, and set suc- 
cessors to scudding the seas in search of 
them—search that was often vain. There 
is a large body of controversial literature 
anent the existence of Antarctic and sub- 
Antarctic land, and the charts have re- 
flected almost every phase of the dis- 
putes. The Swedes have added their con- 
troversial word. They discovered that 
Gerlache Strait is but a continuation of 
Orleans Channel, and they take to task 
the Belgian expedition for having charted 
the region imperfectly—though, so far 
as one can make out, they have used Ger- 
lache’s charts unchanged upon their own 
map. They are not content to let poor 
Captain Palmer’s name lie upon the arch- 
ipelago where the Belgians found what 
seemed at last to be a safe resting place 
for it, but suggest transferring the poor, 
uneasy thing to the mainland—to which 
there is only the objection that Palmer 
probably didn’t see the mainland. The 
same objection applies to Dr. Nordensk- 
jéld’s suggestion for the substitution 
of Smith’s name for Graham’s as a gen- 
eral title for the alleged mainland— 
Smith never saw it, and, moreover, he is 
commemorated sufficiently with an island 





















in the group that he did see. A better 
suggestion is that which apparently in- 
spired Mr. Balch and Dr. Nordenskjéld 
simultaneously ; to call the whole Antarc- 
tic land Antarctica and to give to Graham 
Land the name West Antarctica. 

Albert White Vorse. 


TV: 
Mr. FLower’s “StAves or Success.”* 


L’Estrange has said, ‘““Wickedness may 
prosper for awhile, but at the long run 
he that sets all knaves at work will pay 
them.” Apparently the politician is a 
case in point. Mr. Flower’s whole book 
is written around the idea that, as poli- 
ticians grow in power, their independence 
becomes less. In fact, we are left to con- 
clude, that only by sudden death or vol- 
untary early retirement can they save 
themselves from an enslavement more 
nearly complete than any example of 
physical bondage offered by history. 
Jack Wade, the one man in this book 
with really big possibilities in him, says, 
“T am a boss. The newspapers say so 
and the people say so. I rule, but there 
is no man among those I rule who has 
not more independence than I. The one 
little principle that I had nurtured for 
my own gratification is taken from me 
by a common thug. I bow supinely to 
him ; he is my master.” Wade himself is 
undone and driven from the field by an 
old farmer whom he had thought to be 
his staunch friend, and over whose in- 
troduction into politics he had presided. 
Ben Carroll, of coarser mould, but more 
unscrupulous and perhaps more knavish 
than’ Wade, is overcome bythe rebellion of 
scarcely more than a beginner in politics. 
And the trail of graft is the scent by 
which every one of them, sooner or later, 
is tracked down to his death. 

Maybe this last is an encouraging 
sign. It is as you look at it. If we must 
have dishonesty in politics and in every- 
thing the politician touches, then there 
is a certain comfort in remembering that 
“murder will out,” and that “the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” But pending 


*Slaves of Success. By Elliott Flower. 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 
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his discovery and punishment, the poli- 
tician waxes fat on his spoils, and as 
“his enslavement” increases he is driven 
to “make good” by bolder and heavier 
raids upon the public and private purse 
and upon the honesty of other men. 
Every chapter of Mr. Flower’s book 
strikes this note. No one is safe from 
the machinations of those who “run” poli- 
tics. It is the writer’s effort to show 
how devious, varied and often insignifi- 
cant in themselves are the means adopted 
to carry out conspiracies. Azro Craig, 
the guileless, hard-headed old fellow, just 
elected to the Legislature, is completely 
fooled and won over by Wade, the am- 
bitious, rising boss, and by nothing more 
than a hearty welcome to Wade’s city 
home and by a dinner.at which he is the 
guest of honour, and at which Wade dis- 
cards his swallow-tail coat in order to 
make Craig feel comfortable at his own 
lack of that garment. Leroy N. Mar- 
shall, of “L. N. Marshall & Company,” 
who goes into a campaign with righteous 
purpose and vigour, and who threatens 
the machine with disaster by the readi- 
ness and energy with which he adapts 
the method of the “organisation” to his 
own purposes, is suppressed, after stand- 
ing out against every other difficulty and 
persuasion, by a quiet intimation that the 
county funds will be withdrawn from the 
bank in which he is interested, and that a 
big contract which he had expected to se- 
cure will be awarded to a rival concern. 
David Clow, an unselfish, fearless young 
member of the Legislature, is caught in 
the toils by the temptation, adroitly 
dangled before him at the hour when he 
is in financial distress, to speculate in a 
stock which must be enormously in- 
creased in value by an affirmative vote 
on a legislative measure. Senator Den- 
ton, the hitherto uncompromising foe of 
graft, is ruined by the skilful manceuvre 
of a “Professor” who, shortly before a 
land-grabbing bill is introduced into the 
Legislature, crosses his path, solicits his 
advice, and, by his innocent faith in him, 
secures the Senator’s co-operation in the 
purchase of a tract of unimproved coun- 
try in a far-away corner of the State. 
Mr. Flower makes out a bad case 
against the politician. Perhaps, it is not 
a blacker case than has been presented 
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by some of his fellow-novelists. Yet we 
miss those lighter touches which we 
might reasonably have expected from 
Mr. Flower and which it would not have 
been untrue to life to have introduced 
here. If it was not for his indirect ad- 
mission that there is such a thing as per- 
sonal honesty among the people of whom 
he writes, we would be disposed to think 
that he had before him when he gathered 
his material an exceptionally bad lot of 
people—a little “gang” into which had 
been gathered the deepest-dyed villains 
of all the villainous political crew. But it 
is quite certain that Mr. Flower intended 
to convey no such idea, and on the whole, 
Wade, Carroll, Higbee, and the rest of 
them are in many things fairly close to 
life. Mr. Flower could have brought 
them closer by giving a little more atten- 
tion to the men themselves, to their habits, 
to their amusements, to their homes, to 
what did not immediately concern their 


political enterprises. And this could 
have been done without lessening the 
very positive impression of reality con- 
veyed by his recital of what these men 
were working for and how they worked 
to get it. 

As it is, the eight chapters of Slaves 
of Success are rather as many narratives 
than stories; and “Wade” might almost 
as weil be “Smith,” or “Carroll,” or 
“Jones,” for all the distinction of per- 
sonality that either of these men pos- 
sesses, The figure which comes nearest 
to being a real person, perhaps, is Mrs. 
Burnham, one of the two women of the 
book. She as the reformer with a place 
on the Board of Trustees of the State 
University as her opportunity and her 
resolution and quick wit as weapons, 
stands out from the page. Mr. Flower 
should have written more about her. She 
shows him at his best so far as this book 
is concerned. Churchill Williams. 
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eee C)N SIDERED in certain 
Hs aspects, the drama is seen 
ato be the most complex 
a““of the arts,—perhaps be- 
acause it is ever calling 
mupon the other arts for 
tomes assistance. When the 
Muse of C 
needs the help of any one of her seven 
sisters, she can confidently count upon 
it. Music and dancing, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, all of these in turn, 
and sometimes all of them together, the 
drama is wont to summon to its aid. In- 
deed, the drama seems bereft and bare 
whenever it is compelled to relinquish 
the advantages which accrue to it from 
its alliances with the other arts. 

It is this which makes the proper study 
of the drama so much more difficult than 
the study of any other department of 
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literature. Because the drama _ lives 
partly within the limits of literature and 
partly without these limits, the effort to 
appreciate it in all its-relations is far 
more arduous than the attempt to under- 
stand the lyric, for instance, or the epic, 
which lie wholly within the limits of lit- 
erature. Although to-day we read the 
masterpieces of the drama in the library, 
we must never forget that they were not 
written with this object in view ; we must 
remember always that they were com- 
posed by their authors to be seen on the 
stage. The great dramatic poets pre- 
pared their plays to be performed by 
actors, in a theatre, and before an audi- 
ence; and they had, therefore, to take 
into account the method of the actor, the 
size and circumstances of the theatre, and 
the feelings and prejudices of the audi- 
ence. And we cannot rightly estimate 














the dramas of Sophocles, of Shakespeare 
and of Moliére, unless we inform ourselves 
fully as to all the conditions they accepted 
freely, and in accordance with which they 
wrought out their masterpieces. 

In so far as the drama is within the 
limits of literature, it can be studied in 
a library; but in so far as it is outside 
the limits of literature, it needs for its 
proper understanding a gallery and a 
museum, containing the graphic material 
which will help the student to reconstruct 
for himself the conditions under which 
the masterpieces of the great dramatists 
were originally performed,—the condi- 
tions in conformity with which they were 
composed. To enable the student to real- 
ise and to visualise the many differences 
between the open-air amphitheatre of the 
Greeks, the half-roofed playhouse of the 
Elizabethans, and the artificially lighted 
hall for which Corneille and Racine de- 
vised their stately tragedies, the museum 
ought to contain not merely architectural 
plans of these several theatres, not 
merely views of their external appear- 
anee, it ought to contain also actual 
models, carefully constructed from the 
plans and views. Some of these models 
could best be built up in pasteboard and 
papier-maché, while others should be 
more solidly made in plaster; but they 
should all of them agree in scale, so as 
to make visible at first glance the enor- 
mous size of the theatre of Dionysus and 
the petty proportions of the Globe The- 
atre. 

A museum for the proper study of the 
history of the drama does not now exist 
anywhere. And yet a beginning was 
made in 1878, when a special collection 
of models and of sets of scenery was 
prepared as a part of the French govern- 
mental exhibit displayed at the exposi- 
tion held in Paris in that year. This 
special collection was prepared under the 
direction of a committee of experts, which 
included Charles Garnier, the architect of 
the Opéra, Halanzier, the manager, and 
Nuitter, the archivist of that institution, 
and Perrin, the manager of the Comédie- 
Francaise. Various other experts, scene- 
painters, architects and antiquaries were 
called in consultation. A catalogue of the 
entire collection was published by the 
Ministry of Education and the Fine Arts, 
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and a brief description of the exhibition 
(prepared by the writer of the present 
paper) was printed in the Nation at the 
time. After the close of the exhibition, 
the collection was transferred to the 
library of the Opéra, where it has been 
viewed by many American students. 

Several of the models prepared by the 
French Government deserve special at- 
tention. One was a reconstruction of the 
Roman theatre, which still exists at 
Orange, and which is in a state of preser- 
vation, permitting performances to take 
place there occasionally. The French 
chose a Latin, in preference to a Greek 
theatre, partly because so noble an ex- 
ample as that at Orange still survived 
within the boundaries of France itself, 
and partly because a French architect, 
Caristie, had devoted himself to a pro- 
found study of this theatre and had ven- 
tured to propose its restoration. Per- 
haps the committee may also have been 
influenced by the fact that no one of the 
Greek theatres of the period of the great 
dramatic poets survives; and that the 
Greek theatres that do survive are at 
once late in date and pitifully dilapidated, 
Valuable as the model of the theatre at 
Orange is as an example of the Roman 
playhouse at the time of its most splendid 
architectural development, it is not to be 
accepted as a substitute for a reproduc- 
tion of the Greek theatre; and there is 
need of another model,—on the same 
scale, of course,—reproducing the slop- 
ing flanks of the Acropolis, with the re- 
mains of the Theatre of Dionysus as it is 
preserved to-day. Indeed, the proper 
study of the Greek drama would be made 
easier if we had for comparison models 
of several of the other theatres uncov- 
ered of late years in Greece itself and in 
its several colonies. 

It is as difficult for us to-day to form 
a vivid impression of the performances 
of a passion play in the Middle Ages as 
it is for us to evoke the pageantry of a 
Sophoclean tragedy with the chorus cir- 
cling into the orchestra, which had been 
levelled almost under the shadow of the 
Parthenon. Here help can be had from 
a second model shown in 1878, and also 
on exhibition in the library of the Paris 
Opéra. Each of the three existing MSS. 
of the mystery acted at Valenciennes in 
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1547 is adorned with a picture of the 
platform upon which the passion play was 
performed. One of these MSS. is in the 
National Library (Fr. 12,536); and the 
illuminated drawing in this MS. has been 
skilfully reproduced in colours in the sec- 
ond volume of Petit de Julleville’s His- 
toire de la Langue et de la Littérature 
Francais. But the model constructed by 
a skilful scene-painter (who profited by 
all three of the drawings) reveals the 
salient peculiarities of the French medi- 
eval stage far more satisfactorily than 
can any facsimile. On the extreme left 
is Paradise and on the extreme right is 
Hell; and stretching from Paradise to 
Hell are simple structures intended to 
indicate—or, at least, to suggest—Naza- 
reth, the Temple, Jerusalem, the Palace 
of Herod, the House of the High Priest, 
the Sea of Galilee, the Garden Gate, and 
the Limbo of the Fathers. By permis- 
sion of the French authorities a copy of 
this model was made some ten years ago 
and brought to the United States as a 
present to Columbia University from its 
Professor of Dramatic Literature. It 
ought to be supplemented by models re- 
producing—so far as existing informa- 
tion will warrant—the pageants of the 
English mysteries. 

In Halliwell-Phillips’s Outlines of the 
Life of Shakspere (8th ed., vol. i., pp. 
304-308) we have accessible in print the 
contract between Allen and Henslowe on 
the one part, and Peter Street, carpenter, 
on the other, for the erection of the For- 
tune Theatre, entered into in January of 
the last year of the sixteenth century. 
The detailed specifications of this agree- 
ment supplement the information in re- 
gard to the Elizabethan playhouses 
derivable from various views of their in- 
terior and exterior ; and a clever architect 
who understood the practices of the 
Tudor timber-workers could prepare 
plans and elevations to correspond, which 
would make the construction of a model 
a task of no great difficulty. Indeed, 


this contract served as a guide for the 
full-sized reconstruction of a Tudor the- 
atre, which was undertaken at Harvard 
a year or two ago. But this reconstruc- 
tion is visible only on special occasions ; 
and no attempt has been made to prepare 
a permament model of the rude theatre 


in which the Elizabethan masterpieces 
were performed. The negligent delay in 
attempting this most useful adjunct to 
our understanding of the conditions un- 
der which Shakespeare worked,—condi- 
tions which he accepted always and was 
ever turning to his profit—is due prob- 
ably to the fact that most students per- 
sist in considering the greatest of English 
dramatists as a poet, as a philosopher, as 
a psychologist, as a moralist even, and 
not as a playwright, who made his living 
by supplying pieces fit to be performed 
by his fellow-actors. 

If a copy of the sumptuous model of 
the theatre of Orange could be imported 
and be placed by the side of the richly 
coloured model of the Valenciennes mys- 
tery, and if models of the theatre of 
Dionysus and of the Fortune Theatre 
could be prepared to accompany those 
brought over from France, and if the 
latter were made on the same scale as 
the former—three centimetres to the 
meter—then the conjoint exhibition 
would reveal at once certain obvious dif- 
ferences between the plays of the Greeks 
and the plays of the Latins, between the 
circumstances of performance in an- 
tiquity and in the Middle Ages, and be- 
tween the possibilities and the limitations 
of Sophocles and those of Shakespeare. 
A single glance at the contrasting models 
of the theatre for which the great Greek 
wrote and of that for which the great 
Englishman wrote would show at once 
the futility of those neo-classicist critics 
who wished to impose on the Eliza- 
bethan playwright rigid restrictions im- 
posed on the ancient playwright by the 
circumstances of performance and by the 
very structure of the theatre in which 
the performance took place. 

It would be equally instructive for the 
student of the drama to be able to com- 
pare this theatre of Shakespeare, which 
was, in fact, nothing more than the court- 
yard of an inn (without the inn itself), 
with the theatre of Moliére, which was a 
tennis-court, a quadrangle twice as long 
as it was broad, having galleries on three 
sides and a shallow stage at one end. 
And this narrow hall, roofed at last, and 
lighted by candles, and, therefore, far less 
medizval than the half-roofed playhouse 
of the Elizabethans, would seem strangely 
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cramped when contrasted with the capa- 
cious theatres in which were produced 
the amusing pieces of the later masters 
of comedy, Beaumarchais in France and 
Sheridan in England. Equally sugges- 
tive would it be to set over against each 
other the models—always prepared upon 
this same unifrom scale of three centi- 
metres to the meter—first of the theatre 
for which Sheridan devised the School 
for Scandal, the huge Drury Lane, with 
its “apron,” as it was called, the vast 
projection of its stage, curving out far 
beyond the curtain; and second, of any 
twentieth-century American theatre, with 
its stage cut back to the curtain, which 
rises and falls in what is almost a pic- 
ture frame. A glance at these two the- 
atres would show at once why Sheridan, 
with his actors thrust out among the 
audience, tended to be rhetorical, while 
the modern writer of comedy tends rather 
to be pictorial and to eschew the orator- 
ical. 

In the French collection shown at 
Paris in 1878, and now on exhibition in 
the library of the Opéra, the models of 
theatres were accompanied by a most in- 
teresting series of models of scenery, of 
stage-settings, showing how successive 
generations of French scene-painters have 
been able to represent on the stage the 
place where the dramatist feigned that his 
story had happened. One of these helped 
greatly to explain why the French had 
accepted the Italian theory of the Unity 
of Place, when this theory was rejected 
by the practical playwrights of Spain and 
of England. This model represented the 
stage set for the performance of one 
of Hardy’s pieces, La Folie de Ch- 
damant, acted in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, which had preserved the 
medizval tradition of what may be 
called the “multiple set,” the attempt to 
put on the stage at once all the various 
places of a straggling story, very much 
as the several places in which the action 
of a passion play passes had been accu- 
mulated on the platform at Valenciennes, 
nearly.a hundred* years earlier. The set 
of the Folie de Clidamant was recon- 
structed after the memorandum of the 
stage manager, Laurent Mahelot, pre- 
served in the National Library (Fr. 


24,330). It showed a palace at the back, 
the sea on one side, with a ship on it, 
from the deck of which a woman could 
throw herself in the water, while on the 
other side there was a large room with 
a bed in it, accompanied by its comple- 
ment of bedding. When we find a stage 
cluttered thus incongruously, we can un- 
derstand how it was that the audiences 
gladly accepted the limiting of the ac- 
tion to a single place. 

By the side of this might be put a 
model of the adroit modification which 
was devised by the clever acrobatic 
humourists who performed in the Italian 
comedy-of-masks. The  stage-setting 
which we find in a majority of these im- 
provised comedies is a public square, with 
streets going off right and left; and 
every character engaged in the plot—un- 
less by chance he happens to be a stranger 
newly arrived in town—is supposed to 
be a resident of one or another of the 
houses actually visible to the audience. 
This scenic device, admirably suited for 
frank and free farce, Moliére borrowed 
from the Italian comedians, who shared 
his theatre, as he borrowed from them so 
much else. This Italian variant of the 
medizval multiple-set, accomplishing the 
same purpose with little or no con- 
fusion, has a certain likeness to the 
permanent stage-setting built up on 
the stage of the Palladian theatre at 
Vicenza. 

The exact aspect of the composite set 
employed in the performances of the 
comedy-of-masks has been preserved for 
us by many a contemporary vignette ;— 
two of which are reproduced in the fron- 
tispiece of Louis Moland’s invaluable 
volume on Moliére et la Comédie Itali- 
enne. And from the vignettes on the 
title-pages of English plays, from fron- 
tispieces, from portraits of actors in char- 
acter, it would be possible to reconstruct 
the appearance of the stage during the 
first performances of a comedy by Con- 
greve in the seventeenth century, of a 
comedy by Goldsmith in the eighteenth 
century, and of a comedy by Sheridan 
Knowles in the nineteenth century; and 
these three models would indicate the 
steady advance from the bareness of the 
early Restoration stage towards the com- 
plexity of stage-setting expected nowa- 
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days in our later theatres. It was for a 
comedy by Boucicault, London Assur- 
ance, originally produced by Madame 
Vestris in 1841, that the first attempt was 
made to box in the stage so as to suggest 
the actual walls and ceiling of a real 
room. Two or three well-chosen models 
would explain to the eye of the student 
how it is that the characters of Congreve 
moved in a vacuum, as it were, how they 
stood in a row, in front of the curving 
footlights, and talked to each other; 
whereas the characters of Pinero are in- 
timately related to the background, to the 
scenery, to the furniture, amid which the 
dramatist has conceived them as exist- 
ing. 
Perhaps the absence of any adequate 
effort on the part of most of those who 
have undertaken to tell the history of 
the drama, to investigate the extent of 
the influence exerted on the playwright 
by the scenic possibilities of the stage at 
the very moment when he was writing 
for it,—perhaps this neglect of an ob- 
vious obligation is due in some measure 
to the fact that there is no satisfactory 
work on the art of scene painting. It is 
strange that no scholar has yet ventured 
to set forth the full history of this fas- 
cinating form of decoration. There is no 
book which the student of the drama 
would more heartily welcome than a his- 
tory of scene painting, prepared by some 
one who was familiar with the actual 
practices of the stage, and who would 
spare no toil needed to trace the inven- 
tion of the successive mechanical devices 
of one kind and another, such as are il- 
lustrated elaborately in Sabbatini’s strik- 
ing volume, Practica di fabbricar scene 
de macchine ne’ theatri, published in 
Ravenna, in 1638. Signor Ferrari’s re- 
cent work on “La Scenografia” is not 
quite what is needed, although it would 
be most useful to the future historian of 
the art of the scene painter. 

This historian ought to be able to find 
most of his material collected for his 
use in a museum-gallery established es- 
pecially for the study of the history of 
the drama. Besides a gathering of the 
various models, the importance of which 
has already been set forth, a museum- 
gallery should contain also the richest 
possible collection of views of theatres, 


floor plans, elevations and cross-sections, 
with drawings of the interior during an 
actual performance, in so far as these 
exist. It should contain full series of the 
illustrations prepared by artists of all 
nations for the works of the great dra- 
matic poets, especially Shakespeare and 
Moliére. Its curaturs should seek out 
assiduously all the engravings of court- 
processions, royal entrances, allegorical 
tourneys, and the like, which are often 
most useful in throwing light on the evo- 
lution of the masque in England and of 
the comédie-ballet in France. Its cu- 
rator again should collect every possible 
portrait of actors in costume, for the 
history of stage costume, although not so 
completely neglected as the history of 
scene painting, has an importance of its 
own. It should be the duty of such an 
institution to collect, to set in order, and 
to display to advantage what may be 
called the iconography of the drama. It 
should place at the disposal of the 
student all the graphic material likely to 
be of use to him,—material which the 
historians of the drama have not yet 
utilised to the full. 

To accompany the accumulated illus- 
trations, showing how certain plays were 
performed in the theatre itself at certain 
periods, there also should be a collection, 
not only of such “acting editions” of these 
plays as may have been published, but 
also of the “prompt-books” prepared for 
the use of the stage manager, and exist- 
ing only in manuscript. These “prompt 
copies” are invaluable in that they con- 
tain very ample stage directions, dia- 
grams of the successive sets, indications 
as to the position of furniture and proper- 
ties, and notifications of the changes in 
the lighting of the different portions of 
the stage. Often the “prompt-book” is 
enriched also with a record of the ges- 
tures, the “crossings,” the “business,” by 
means of which actors bestow the sem- 
blance of life upon a bare text. Much 
of this business is traditional, invented 
once upon a time by some actor of orig- 
inality and handed down from generation 
to generation,—like that startling .effect 
in the trial scene of Henry VIII., which 
John Kemble suggested to his sister, 
Sarah Siddons, and which has been imi- 
tated byalmost all the later impersonators 
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of Queen Katharine and Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

It is partly due to the abundance of 
this traditional business that the old 
comedies,—not so much Shakespeare’s 
as Sheridan’s, for instance—seem to some 
modern playgoers richer in detail and 
mellower in tone than the plays of our 
own time. The older comedies have 
profited by the inventive ingenuity of the 
actors of a century and more, whereas 
the newer plays have passed through the 
hands of only a single set of performers. 
So ample is this traditional business, this 
accretion of histrionic detail, that Reg- 
nier of the Comédie-Frangaise brought 
out an edition of Moliére’s masterpiece, 
which he called Le “Tartuffe”’ des 
Comédiens, because in it he had re- 
corded the several ways in which the 
actors themselves were accustomed to in- 
terpret the text of the master. The 
same method, M. Coquelin told me, not 
long ago, he intended to apply to other 
of Moliére’s masterpieces. The" same 
method could be applied to the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare. Nothing could be 
more interesting to many a student of 
Shakespeare than a collection of prompt- 
books, showing how Hamlet, for ex- 
ample, was acted by Shakespeare’s own 
company, and again after the Restora- 
tion, and once more in Drury Lane by 
David Garrick, and finally by the actors 
of our own time. 

Unfortunately, prompt-copies are pre- 
pared for a special purpose, and having 
served their purpose they are preserved 
only by a happy accident. Few of them 
have ever found their way into the public 
libraries, where they might be at the ser- 
vice of the student. It is a most unex- 
pected good fortune for the New York 
Public Library that the late George Becks 
bequeathed to it the collection of prompt- 
books which he had been half a century 
in accumulating, and which is reported 
to extend to three thousand volumes. 


This collection is probably larger than 
any in existence anywhere else,—larger, 
perhaps, than any gathering it would 
now be possible to make. But the cu- 
rator of a museum-gallery who was con- 
stantly on the alert, and who extended his 
inquiries among the members of the dra- 
matic profession,- would meet with swift 
encouragement, and would receive from 
actors and from stage managers much 
that would be lost otherwise. 

Much that would be useful to a student 
of the drama can be gleaned also in the 
lives of the actors, and especially in that 
splendid series of histrionic autobiogra- 
phies which extends from the Apology 
for the Life of Colley Cibber to the 
account of his own career written by Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson. This should be accom- 
panied by a gathering of all the volumes 
of theatrical criticism. And not to be 
neglected are collections of play-bills. 

Such a museum-gallery as has been 
here outlined would stand in the same re- 
lation to the arts of the drama that the 
Avery Library of Columbia University 
stands to the arts of the architect, the 
decorator and the landscape artist. It 
would be immediately useful, however in- 
complete it might be at first ; and its util- 
ity would increase with the years. It 
ought to be established here in New 
York, partly because the Becks collection 
is here, and partly because New York 
is, perhaps, the city of all the world 
which affords the richest material for the 
study of the acted drama. Once estab- 
lished, it would be sure to receive a suc- 
cession of gifts of every sort; and its 
establishment now would reflect instant 
honour upon a donor keen-eyed enough 
to understand the necessity for it. The 
members of the dramatic profession are 
noted for their generosity; and perhaps 
one of them will be moved to seize this 
opportunity to honour their calling. 


Brander Matthews. 





A LITTLE CONFERENCE WITH 
PROFESSOR MATTHEWS 


oes Hite) 6Ceditors of THE 
: 3 BOOKMAN have received 
Sfrom Professor Brander 
§ Matthews the follow- 
ging letter, a propos 
Hof some remarks which 
Sappeared in the last is- 
agazine. 





August 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of Tue Bookman. 

Dear Sirs: I am greatly surprised to see 
a paragraph in THe Bookman for September, 
in which you accuse me of being in favour of 
what you quaintly entitle Fonetik Refawrm. 
I thought I had made it clear that I did not 
believe in phonetic reform, so-called. What I 
do believe to be needful just now is to help 
along that tendency toward the simplification 
of English spelling (by the casting out of 
useless letters) which has been at work ever 
since those who spoke English first became 
conscious that our spelling ought to be as sim- 
ple as possible. This is the tendency which 
has already changed almanack to almanac, 
gulph to gulf, a@conomical to economical, 
musique first to musicke and finally to music. 
This same tendency is now changing pro- 
gramme to program (to mate with epigram), 
catalogue to catalog, and though to tho. 

I am greatly surprised also to read your as- 
sertion that ‘‘usage has established a definite 
system of spelling English words.’ For this 
assertion of yours I fail to find any foundation 
whatsoever. You prefer to spell honour; but 
Harper's spells honor. You spell medieval; 
but the Century spells medieval. You spell 
technique; but Lowell and Matthew Arnold 
were careful always to spell technic. You spell 
Vergil; but the usual spelling has been Virgil. 
You have chosen to go back to pedagogue; but 
the customary spelling has been pedagogue,— 
and of late many have preferred to shorten 
this to pedagog. If you claim the right to have 
your own way sometimes, surely you must 
allow others the same privilege,—unless, in- 
deed, you insist that orthodoxy is your doxy 
and that heterodoxy is some other man’s doxy. 

All the same, I am, as usual, 

Yours very truly, 
BrANDER MATTHEWS, 
Columbia University. 


Professor Matthews probably wrote 
this letter in considerable haste, just as 
he put forth his dictum not long ago to 
the effect that Greek and Latin plurals 
are no longer used in English. On that 
occasion, a reviewer in the Evening Post 
quietly asked him whether he was wont 
to say alumnuses or alumni. On the 
present occasion we shall ask his atten- 
tion to some facts. Professor Matthews 
is surprised because we said that “usage 
has established a definite system of spell- 
ing English words.” For this assertion 
of ours he fails to find any definite foun- 
dation whatsoever. But a little reflection 
would have enabled him to find it. The 
English language contains tens upon tens 
of thousands of words in its vocabulary. 
Usage has firmly fixed the spelling of all 
these,except that in the case of a few hun- 
dreds, an alternate spelling is permitted. 
But these alternative spellings are as rig- 
idly limited by usage as are the others. 
Thus, to be sure, Professor Matthews may 
write either honour or honor; but there 
his freedom of choice abruptly ends. He 
may not write onor or onour, or onnor, 
or Onner, or onnur, under penalty of be- 
ing considered eccentric and (by those 
who do not know him) illiterate and even 
grossly ignorant. Usage has established 
the exception no less than it has laid 
down the rule; and one is just as rigor- 
ous as the other. 

Moreover, these comparatively few 
double spellings have in many instances a 
raison d’étre which has nothing to do 
with the vagaries of the fonetik re- 
fawrmer. There is often a bit of history 
or a philological suggestion in the fact 
that the spelling varies. Thus the form 
honor looks to a direct derivation from 
the Latin, while honour implies a second- 
ary derivation from the Norman French. 
Vergil preserves in its two syllables the 
only spelling of the name which Vergilius 
the poet himself knew anything about. 
But the form Virgil is interesting, too, 
since it points to the medizval attempt 
to derive the name from virga, a magic 
wand; and hence the very spelling re- 
calls to us good Master Virgil, the kindly 
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necromancer of the Middle Age, and the 
swarm of legends collected by Compa- 
retti. But let a fonetik refawrmer write 
Vurjil, and there is left neither orthog- 
raphy nor history. The result is barbar- 
ism pure and simple. So, on the whole, 
we think that we are justified in saying 
that there does exist an established sys- 
tem of spelling English words; and in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand volumes that issue from 
the press, the variations of orthography 
are barely noticeable. It is only the 
cheap-jacks and professional innovators 
who are still trying to get into use such 
forms as thru and thoro,—neither one of 
which, by the way, gives the true phonetic 
equivalent of the sounds heard when 
these words are spoken. 

Now that Professor Matthews has 
given us the opportunity, we may as well 
express more fully the grievance which 
we entertain against him and against 
Professor T..R. Lounsbury for many of 
their lately published papers on the usages 
of English speech. If ours were an age of 
formality and linguistic prudishness, 
these two gentlemen might find their jus- 
tification for preaching that in language 
there is substantially no law; that one 
may spell and enunciate and write and 
speak precisely as he pleases; that there 
exists no standard whatsoever; that the 
ignorant and the half educated in the end 
are just as likely to be right as are the 
cultivated and the accomplished. This 
really is not the doctrine which our care- 
less, slipshod, lawless generation needs. 
Professor Matthews, for example, extols 
and defends the use of slang, and he 
points out how slang contributes words 
of force and vividness to the vocabu- 
lary of literature. True; but think how 
few these contributions are’ when con- 
trasted with the enormous mass of argot 
in existence. Because amid a pile of 
compost there has been sometimes found 
a chance-flung jewel, shall we forever 
hold our noses to the muck-heap? Is it 
not true that those who use slang most 
freely come at last to abject poverty af 
speech, and lose all power of expressing 
nice distinctions? The victim of slang, 
whether he is viewing a marvellous work 
of art or whether he is speaking of a foot- 
ball game, will probably give a purely 


formulaic utterance to his appreciation. 
“That’s great!” he will say; for he has 
become in language a mere beggar, using 
only the base coins of speech that circu- 
late among his kind. Slang has its 
merits; but in a generation that reads 
George Ade, there is no need for uni- 
versity professors to urge its use upon 
the multitude. 

And there is Professor Lounsbury, at 
one time telling us that there is no stand- 
ard of pronunciation, and at another time 
pointing out that even the great masters 
of English have been guilty of occasional 
solecisms and modes of speech that 
stylists properly condemn. Professor 
Lounsbury does not say so in so many 
words, of course; but he must leave an 
impression upon uneducated readers’ 
minds, not that these slips and solecisms 
of the great are due to carelessness and 
would have been eliminated if they had 
been observed; but that they constitute 
an element and cause of greatness; that 
they may well be imitated by all who 
themselves desire to be widely read. Now 
scholars naturally do not accept the dic- 
tionary and the grammar and the spell- 
ing-book as the fons et origo of linguistic 
law ; they are not the court of appeal for 
learned men, who understand the Higher 
Criticism in this sphere. Yet scholars— 
English scholars above all—would be 
shamefully ungrateful did they fail to 
recognise the debt of gratitude which our 
country owes the popular manuals. To 
Webster’s Dictionary and to Webster's 
Speller is due the fact that throughout 
the length and breadth of our enormous 
country, flooded as it has been by millions 
of emigrants who knew no English when 
they came, there exists to-day no such 
dialectic differences as may be found 
within the limits of many an English 
county; and that our eighty million 
people speak our language in a way in- 
telligible to all. 

It seems to us that Professor Louns- 
bury and Professor Matthews resemble 
those clergymen who, from pulpits of 
orthodox tradition, are fond of flaunting 
doctrines that are tinged with hetero- 
doxy. What they say is not narticularly 
novel. It becomes piquant only because 
it is they who say it. There is something 
which attracts the attention of the public 
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in the spectacle of university professors, 
themselves masters of a flawless style, 
themselves given to the nicest discrim- 
ination in the use of words and phrases 
—yet teaching, at least by implication, 
that there are no standards of style, that 
you may spell, pronounce, write, speak 
and argue as you please—it is all the 
same, because the majority must rule, 
and the majority is made up of the 
illiterate. 

When Dickens was visiting the United 
States, in 1867, for the second time, he 
wished to buy some table sherry. A 
wine-merchant to whom he made appli- 
cation, with a question as to price, re- 
marked: “Wal, if you want some sherry 
jest to muss ’round with, I can give you 
some at a low figger.” Dickens re- 
garded this remark as characteristically 
American; and it is, in fact, extremely 
characteristic of a vast number of Amer- 
icans regarding matters of pure taste. 
With a sort of instinctive scorn of 
special training and expert knowledge, 
with a pathetic belief that what the 


scholar, the artist, or the man of sci- 
ence gets by long and patient labour, 
can be acquired through some _ short 
cut, these persons ask only for some- 
thing to “muss ’round with.” They can 
attain the cheap and nasty in their edu- 
cation, in their reading, in their speech, 
and in their modes of thought. What 
delights them is to have some person in 
authority declare to them that what they 
have and do and think is admirable. But 
what a lamentable thing that gentlemen 
and scholars should seriously say this to 
the Great Half-Baked, and thus confirm 
them in their self-complacent crudity! 
Surely, there never was a time when the 
gospel of distinction was so woefully to 
seek, Surely, there never was a time when 
all that is finely discriminating alike in life 
and thought and language was so blaz- 
ingly imperative. And never, surely, was 
thereatime when men of light and leading 
could so swiftly vulgarise the people by 
seeming to approve the slipshod, to decry 
intellectual discipline, and to glorify the 
cult of “mussing ’round.” 





NOVEL 


BROTHERS OF PERIL. By Theodore Roberts. 

Boston: L. C. Page and Company. §.1.50. 

It is an unusual pleasure nowadays to come 
upon a simple, straightforward story of ad- 
venture, written with no marked strain after 
the exceptional, either in style or plot, but 
moving with the dignity and sobriety of his- 
torical sequence through a series of quite 
probable fortunes to a joyful and sufficient 
close. We admire Mr. Roberts’s modesty. and 
commend him for his temperate descriptions. 
It is so easy to run wiid in a virgin forest, or 
swamp oneself on a moonlit lake, especially 
when consorting with such moving subjects as 
Indians and early settlers. We suspect, from 
some hints that Mr. Roberts throws out in 
his preface, that this evidence of good taste 
and judgment is due to the fact that he is 
personally acquainted with every hidden recess 
of the region he writes about, understands its 
traditions thoroughly, and loves it as an old 
inhabitant rather than a casual visitor seek- 
ing “copy.” 


NOTES 


Save for a tendency to pant in choppy sen- 
tences, which makes our author seem a trifle 
out of breath, we have enjoyed his account of 
sixteenth century Newfoundland and the now 
extinct race of Beothic Indians, who were the 
original inhabitants, and their interesting deal- 
ings with the merchant adventurers of Eng- 
land and of France. 


THE SECOND WOOING OF SALINA SUE. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. New York: Harper art 
Brothers. $1.25. 

The appearance of another collection of 
Mrs. Stuart’s amusing character sketches is 
always good news to those who have a soft 
spot in their hearts for the coloured race; and 
her skill in reproducing the atmosphere of an 
old-time Southern plantation and the whimsi- 
cal and picturesque darkey point of view, re- 
garding both social and religious matters, is 
very satisfying. Mrs. Stuart is thoroughly 
versed in all those deft little touches which go 
to perfect a convincing and appealing picture 
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of human nature, and in her opening story, 
“The Second Wooing of Salina Sue,” the best 
of the six, we have one of her happiest achieve- 
ments. Salina’s vocabulary is inimitable, and 
her “obstropulousness” distinctive and ex- 
hilarating. 

“It all came about through the investigations 
of the Reverend Saul Sanders of the Buckeye 
Conference. . . 

“Brother Saul was a man of power, with that 
magnetic quality that insures leadership, and 
his words were those that thunder. After 


proceeding along the old, emotional lines until 
he had worked the people up to the highest 
pitch of religious enthusiasm, he calmly 
stepped down from the pulpit, and, . . . de- 
livered for their edification what he was 
pleased to call ‘a settin’ fo’th o’ de ’mortal 
law accordin’ to de dispositions 0’ de Chris- 
tian Chu’ch military.’” 

Just what this was, and how it applied to 
Salina, and how her “proudness” rebelled 
against it and finally gave in is well worth dis- 
covering. 





THE BOOK MART 


READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 


Minerva’s Manceuvres. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. 


Mr. Loomis’s story is a mild satire on 
“nature study.” The principal character 
is Minerva, a coloured cook who has 
gone into the country with her master 
and mistress simply because, at the last 
minute, the girl who was to have gone 
was taken with scarlet fever. Born and 
bred in New York, the country holds 
many terrifying drawbacks to Minerva’s 
happiness, such as frogs, crickets, June 
bugs, etc. The family are subjected to 
all kinds of inconveniences in order that 
they may keep their cook with them. 
Nothing brings lasting contentment until 
James appears on the scene. The story 
is said to abound in humour, 


G. W. Dillingham and Company: 


Representing John Marshall & Co. By Earl 
Underwood. 


The sub-title, “Confessions of Edward 
R. Ward, Drummer,” gives a very satis- 
factory idea as to the nature of this book. 
The Drummer describes the many and 
varied experiences through which he is 
obliged to pass, all of which are funny 
and amusing ‘to the reader. One of his 
greatest trials is mistaken identity, when 
he has been taken for a bridegroom, a 
candidate for Congress, and the father of 
a strange baby. ard luck follows him 
so closely that “if it were raining radium 
a block away I would get run over by 


an asphalt roller and everyone else would 
beat me to it.” The book is written in 
the vernacular of “the road” and is said 
to be a “keen, clean, witty story.” 


Next. By Hugh McHugh. 


The reader renews his acquaintance 
with “John Henry,” learns the latest 
slang, and is “put wise” to race-track 
tipsters, amateur photography, bridge, 
summer haunts, etc. The humour of the 
book is aided by characteristic illustra- 
tions from the pen of Gordon H. Grant. 


Real Boys. By Henry A. Shute. 


Plupy, Beany, Pewt, Puzzy, Whack, 
Bug, Skinny, Chick, Pop, and Pile, many 
of whom made warm friends when they 
appeared in “The Real Diary of a Real 
Boy” and “Sequil,” endear themselves 
even more to the reader in “Real Boys.” 
Judge Shute’s latest book is written from 
a man’s point of view, “but, I trust, a 
man who has not forgotten and never 
will forget a happy boyhood in a de- 
lightful old New England town.’ The 
author states that “many of the charac- 
ters, who appear before the public under 
their true names and nicknames, and, I 
may also state, in their true light, are 
still living, and all are, strange as it may 
seem, my friends.” The book is well 
illustrated. 


The Greater Waterloo. By Robert Richard- 
son. 


Ge 


> 


A tale of youth and love in a little 
Canadian province. The hero, who is a 
sensitive fellow, is often humiliated by 
the slights which he receives from his 
more fortunate neighbours. The heroine 
is a vivacious girl, wholly misunderstood 
by her maiden aunt, with whom she lives. 
The hero’s outlook is particularly black 
when his rival, who has defrauded him 
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and attempted to kill him, is about to 
marry the only girl he ever loved. 
Through constant perseverance on the 
part of the hero, light is brought out of 
darkness, and hope and despair are 
crowned with the glory of success. 


The Secret Passage. By Fergus Hume. 


Mr. Hume’s latest mystery tale deals 
with the murder of an eccentric rich old 
woman, with no clue to the one who 
perpetrated the crime. There are a num- 
ber of characters in the story and at one 
time or another everyone becomes in- 
volved, with the exception of the real 
culprit, and matters become extremely 
complicated. When the mystery is 
finally unravelled some startling events 
are brought to light. A double love- 
story runs through the bock. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


Claims and Counterclaims. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. 

Dr. Dilke, one of the men in this 
story, finds himself in the unpleasant 
position of owing his life to Eustace 
Brandyce, to whom he has a strong aver- 
sion; he also finds that both are in love 
with the same girl. Just as Dr. Dilke 
finds out that he has excellent grounds 
for the decided dislike which he bears 
to his preserver, the girl’s father asks 
him to vouch for the man’s character. 
The problem which Dr. Dilke has to 
solve is whether it is his duty to remain 
true to the adventurer who has saved his 
life, or whether he shall insure happiness 
to the woman he loves. This is the 
pivot upon which the story turns. 


A Southern Girl in ’61. By Mrs. D. Giraud 
Wright. 


In these recollections Mrs. Wright has 
described the great tragical events which 
occurred during her girlhood, treating 
the fighting side of the Confederacy as 
well as the social. The author, who was 
the daughter of Senator Wigfall of 
Texas, was brought into close contact 
with many Southern generals and states- 
men. A fair idea of the book’s scope 
may be had from the titles of the 
chapters: Childhood in Texas, From 
Village to City Life, The Makers of 
History, Feminine Spirit of the Confed- 
eracy, Southern Belles and Southern 
Soldiers, War Time Correspondence, 
The Winter of ’62-’63. The Fortune of 
War, Suffering of the South, Lines from 
the Losing Side, Home Life of a South- 
ern General, A Letter from the Front, 
Last Months of the War, and the Fall 
of the Curtain. 


Fortune and Peterson: 


Dreams of Life. By Timothy Thomas For- 
tune. 


Florida is the State from which most 
>. 


of the scenes for the fifty selections of 
verse comprising this volume are taken. 
The poems are of various lengths and 
upon-various themes. Several are remi- 
niscent and many deal with the State of 
Mr. Fortune’s birth. 


Harper and Brothers: 


The Coming of Billy. By Margaret West- 


rup. 


Billy comes from India to live with 
his four maiden aunts. He has his full 
share of the fun and mischief which 
Nature metes out to healthy boys, and 
his pranks cause the.ladies much agita- 
tion. He eventually assumes the rdle of 
matchmaker and succeeds in disposing 
of the love affair of his youngest and 
prettiest aunt to his entire satisfaction. 


Sonnets and Songs. By Helen Hay Whit- 
ney. 


Mrs. Whitney’s third volume of verse 
is a collection of thirty sonnets and forty 
songs. The sonnets are said to deserve 
special mention, particularly “As a Pale 
Child,” “The Forgiveness,” ‘‘Eadem 
Semper,” and “After Rain.” 


Henry Holt and Company: 
American Insects. By Vernon L. Kellogg. 


The aim of this work is “to foster an 
interest in insect biology on the part of 
students of natural history, of nature 
observers, and of general readers; it pro- 
vides in a single volume a general syste- 
matic account of ail the principal groups 
of insects as they occur in America, to- 
gether with special accounts of the 
structure, physiology, development and 
metamorphoses, and of certain particu- 
larly interesting and important ecological 
relations of insects with the world 
around them. Systematic entomology, 
economic entomology, and what may be 
called the bionomics of insects are the 
special subjects of the matter and illus- 
tration of the book.” The volume is 
profusely illustrated. 


Russia from Within. By Alexander Ular. 


“An account of the general conditions 
prevailing at the outbreak of the Russian 
Revolution.” While the author admits 
that his book will come as a shock to 
some very sincere friends of Russia, and 
that the facts as he has told them “do 
not make pretty reading,” he claims 
that it is authentic, historical, exact. 
“My aim,” he says, “is only to give those 
who have not had the opportunity of 
studying the internal machinery of Rus- 
sian political life a statement of facts, 
by which they may interpret and judge 
the ‘disturbances of the present move- 
ment, whence we may be sure that a Free 
Russia will emerge.’ 









The Life of King Henry V. Edited by 
W. H. Hudson. 

An additional volume to the “Temple 
School Shakespeare” series. The editor 
has included notes, introduction, glos- 
sary, and a biography of Shakespeare. 
Seven drawings by Dora Curtis illustrate 
the book. 


Selections from Emile Zola. Edited by A. 
Guyot Cameron. 


A collection of fourteen selections 
from the pen of Emile Zola. The French 
text is supplemented by English notes, 
bibliography, and introduction. A photo- 
graph of the author appears as a frontis- 
piece. 

Waterloo. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited 
by Victor E. Francois. 


This book is recommended as “a first 
reading book in colleges and for those 
pupils in secondary schools who have 
already studied Latin or German and as 
a Second reading book for all others. 
With this view in mind, the vocabulary 
has been made as complete as possible.” 
Although the edition has been shortened, 
the text is unaltered. It contains that 
portion of the original story which deals 
with the battles of Ligny and Waterloo. 
The usual notes, introduction, etc. are 
included. 


Schiller’s Poems. Selected and edited by 
John Scholte Nollen. 


The chief purpose of this volume is to 
present Schiller’s personality as ex- 
pressed in his poems. The notes, pref- 
ace, biography, and introduction are in 

Fe English ; the poems are in German. 


Rhetoric in Practice. By Alfonso G. New- 
comer and Samuel S. Seward, Jr. 


Educational. The four purposes of 
this volume are to supply a text and ex- 
ercises that will be helpful to the student 
in the creative task, to arrange the sub- 
ject-matter in such a manner that it may 
be constantly and readily referred to by 
the teacher, to bring the composition 
work of the student into direct contact 
with his everyday life, and to arrange the 
parts of the work so that they will be 
flexible and capable of adjustment to the 
needs of particular classes. 


Our Philippine Problem. By Henry Parker 


illis. 


An attempt to review “our experience 
as a nation in governing the Philippine 
Islands” and to present “an appreciation 
of the main elements of the Philippine 
problem as it now presents itself.” The 
subjects discussed are: The Philippine 
Problem, The Beginning of Civil Gov- 
ernment, The Philippine Civil Service, 
Local Government, The Legal and Judi- 
cial System, The Constabulary and the 
Maintenance of Order, The Control of 
Public Opinion, Political Parties, The 
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Church Problem, American Education in 
the Philippines, Social Conditions, Eco- 
nomic Legislation, The Business Situa- 
tion, Rural and Agricultural Conditions, 
The Exploitation of the Philippines, 
Income and Outgo, The Future. 


John Lane Company: 
Heretics. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
THE BookMAN. 


Life Publishing Company: 


“If’’—A Guide to Bad Manners. By James 
Montgomery Flagg. 


A volume of verse both humor- 
ous and epigrammatic. To each stanza 
there are two characteristic drawings. 
“Through all the fun of the verse and 
pictures, there is an underlying stratum 
of good sense, which, properly assimi- 
lated, may cure some of the bad manners 
the book professes to teach.” The book 
is similar to the author’s ““Tomfoolery.” 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


Shakespeare’s Christmas. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. 


The first of this collection of seven 
stories gives the book its title. “Will” 
Shakespeare’s father, John, comes to 
London on Christmas Eve to see a com- 
edy which his son has written. In 
giving an account of this visit the author 
has included a mythical description of 
the poet’s father, as well as the poet him- 
self, Tom Nash, and Ben Jonson. The 
second story, “Ye Sexes, Give Ear!” 
deals with the annual regatta in Saltash, 
in which the men were outrowed by 
Sally Hancock. “Captain Wyvern’s Ad- 
ventures,” the third story, is an histori- 
cal romance. “The Rain of Dollars” and 
“The Lamp and the Guitar” are tales 
of the Peninsular War. The titles of 
the other two are “Frenchman’s Creek” 
and “The Man Behind the Curtain.” 
The book contains eight full-page illus- 
trations. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


The Romance of Gentle Will. By Clyde C. 
Westover. 


The story of William Shakespeare’s 
life woven into a romance. The progress 
and hindrances of the great dramatist’s 
early love for Anne Hathaway furnish 
the plot for the tale, although the wooing 
and winning of Juliet Florio by the 
youthful Earl of Southampton is said 
to be a “pretty accompaniment for the 
main story.” Some of the most charm- 
ing of the well-known historical charac- 
ters are gathered around the central 
figures. he story includes duels, ac- 
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counts of poachers, crimes, etc. In a 
short prelude the author gives his au- 
thority for any deviation from published 
recorded dates of certain events in the 
life of the famous poet, as the diary of 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton. ” 


Yourie Gardenin. Anonymous. 


A Russian character study in which 
Yourie Nikolaevitch Gardenin, a wealthy 
young man, is the chief figure. Yourie 
has philanthropic ideas, but, like others 
of his countrymen, they are visionary 
and indefinite. Conjugal matters are 
frankly discussed, and intrigue and infi- 
— are the prevailing features of the 


The Land of the Rising Sun. By Gregoire 
DeWollant. 


A description of the general geography 
of the country is included in this history 
of Japan and its people. In Part I. 
chapters are devoted to the origin of the 
people, to their prehistoric condition, 
their cosmogony, the beginning of Japan- 
ese history, the first arrival of Euro- 
peans, the passing of the nominal power 
of the Emperor to the Shoguns, the 
Japanese awakening, the reign of the 
present Emperor, and their religious con- 
ditions; Part II. is devoted to personal 
impressions of Northern and Southern 
Japan; Part III. to the language, the 
theatre, architecture, art, etc.; Part 
IV. deals with the economical and finan- 
cial situation of Japan; while Part V. 
discusses the internal and foreign policy. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company: 
Letters of a Self-Made President. By 


James J. Neville. 


The aim of the author seems to be to 
burlesque President Roosevelt’s career 
and his public speeches. Among the peo- 

.ple to whom letters are addressed are a 
negro, whom he has recently dined; a 
pugilist, whom he admires; a Congress- 
man, whose assistance he asks in passing 
a bill to increase the salary of the Presi- 
dent; the Secretary of the Navy, com- 
manding the Navy to assemble in “Clam 
Bay;” etc., etc. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


At the Sign of the Jack O’Lantern. By 
Myrtle Reed. 


One of the peculiarities of Miss Reed’s 
new book is that the principal character 
died before the beginning of the story. 
The tale narrates the adventures of a 
New York journalist and his young wife 
in an old house which is an heirloom. 
The house contains a mystery, a signifi- 
cant portrait, and an uncanny cat. A 
vein of humour, sentiment and philoso- 
phy is said to rum through the book. 


Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
Georg Steindorff. 


A series of five lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History 
of Religions—a committee organised in 
1892 for the purpose of instituting 
“popular courses in the History of Re- 
ligions, somewhat after the style of the 
Hibbert lectures in England, to be de- 
livered annually by the best scholars of 
Europe and this country, in various 
cities, such as Baltimore, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
and others.”” These lectures describe the 
religion of Egypt in the earliest times, 
the development of the religion, the tem- 
ples and ceremonies, the magic art of 
life after death, and the graves and 
burials of the Egyptians. 


America to England. By Minot J. Savage. 


The title of this book is derived from 
its first poem, which was read at a ban- 
quet given to Ambassador Whitelaw 
Reid on the evening of his departure for 
the court of St. James. The volume 
consists of numerous selections from the 
hymns and poems of Dr. Savage, and 
are said to represent his best work. 


The Child and Religion. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens. 


These eleven essays, by eleven well- 
known men, are the outcome of a 
friendly discussion, at a deacons’ meet- 
ing, on the place of the child in the 
Christian Church. The titles are “The 
Child and Heredity,” “The Child and 
Its Environment,” “The Child’s Capac- 
ity for Religion,” ‘““The Child and Sin,” 
“The Conversion of Children,” ‘The 
Religious Training of the Child in the 
Church of England,” “The Religious 
Training of Children in the Free 
Churches,” “Baptists and the Children,” 
“New Church Training,” ‘““The Religious 
Training of Children Among the Jews,” 
and “The Child and the Bible.” It is 
the eleventh volume in the “Crown 
Theological Library.” 


The Upton Letters. By T. B. 


These letters were written by “T. B.” 
to a friend who had gone to Madeira for 
his health. They are published in com- 
pliance with a wish expressed a few days 
before the friend’s death. Many phases 
of religious, social, and intellectual life 
in England are dealt with in the letters, 
in which “T. B.” is said to have attained 
the art of simplicity and reality. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 
The Mother. By Norman Duncan. 


Because the child was terror-stricken 
at the thought of his father, Dick Slade, 
being “planted” after dying in one of the 
top rooms in a tenement building, the 
mother took him to the very “grand” 












funeral of the late Senator Boligand, 
which she explained to him was Dick 
Slade’s funeral, in order that he might 
see that death had brought glory and 
beautiful flowers to his father. The 
whole story pictures a fictitious world in 
which the mother lives so that her boy 
may be happy. The present volume is 
issued in a limited de luxe edition; the 
regular cloth edition will appear soon. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


A Servant of the Public. By Anthony Hope. 


The heroine of Mr. Hope’s latest book 
is a popular and beautiful actress, and 
the story deals with her private life and 
feelings, with the people whom she 
knows, and with the influence that her 
profession and temperament has upon 
her life. Lord Bowdon becomes infatu- 
ated with Ora Pinsent, but marries Lady 
Kilnorton for safety; Ashley Mead is 
not so easily frightened and continues 
to make love to her—he receives as his 
reward a commission to meet her 
drunken and disreputable husband when 
he arrives from America. After ob- 
taining a divorce, Ora marries Hazel- 
wood, her theatrical manager, but still 
continues to be Ora Pinsent. A number 
of other characters take an active part 
in what is said to be an interesting story. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘ John Murphy Company: 


Wandewana’s Prophecy and Fragments in 
; Verse. By Eliza L. M. Mulcahy. 


“Wandewana’s Prophecy,” which orig- 
inally made its appearance as a tragedy, 
* has been revised and given a more 
: pleasant dénouement. In addition to 
:. this the author has included over forty 
: poems, many of which are here pub- 

lished for the first time. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oliver Ditson Company: 


Fifty Piano Compositions. By Robert Schu- 
mann, Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. 

An addition to The Musicians Li- 
brary, a series of independent volumes, 
each complete in itself. The book con- 
tains a portrait and a critical sketch of 
the composer, bibliography, and fifty 
piano compositions in the original text. 
It is proposed to cover the “world range 
of music of living interest, excluding the 
choral and orchestral” in this series. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard: 


The Little Green Door. By Mary E. Stone 
Bassett. 5 

A romance of the time of Louis XIII. 

The “little green door” is a means of 

entering a retired garden belonging to 

the King. In this garden, which the 

King seldom visited, a beautiful young 
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girl was allowed to wander. Here the 
King finds her and woos her in disguise. 


How Barbara Kept Her Promise. By Nina 
Rhoades. 


Barbara, an orphan of twelve years of 
age, promised her father that she would 
care for her little sister Hazel, aged 
eight. The many difficulties which are 
encountered in her endeavour to fulfil 
her promise is the story which Miss 
Rhoades submits to her youthful readers 
as the fifth in the “Nina Rhoades 
Books.” 


Dorothy Dainty at the Shore. By Amy 
Brooks. 


The little friends of the “Dorothy 
Dainty” books will welcome this fourth 
volume, which describes Dorothy’s visit 
at the seashore in company with her 
friend Nancy, who has been rescued 
from her unworthy uncle. 


Randy’s Luck. By Amy Brooks. 


The “Randy Books” is another series 
for girls by Miss Brooks. Randy’s luck 
is said to be her unselfish and lovable 
nature, with her tactful and ready 
service to others, which, of course, in- 
sures for her many friends. 


In the Line. By A. T. Dudley. 


The theme of the third volume in the 
“Phillips Exeter’ series is not unlike 
the first, “Following the Ball.’”’ While 
the story tells how a sturdy young stu- 
dent wins a position as guard on the 
football team, it also describes the rapid 
progress which he makes in the develop- 
ment of character. The hero’s difficulty 
in securing his father’s consent to play 
on the team presents the leading argu- 
ments for and against the game. The 
accurateness with which the author deals 
with the game insures the interest of the 
youthful reader. 


A Daughter of the South. By George Cary 
Eggleston. 


The heroine of this love-story is a 
Southern woman of high breeding, who 
has the strength of her convictions. She 
is driven from her home by the ravages 
of war and is saved from starvation by 
the hero, who cares for her on his river 
steamer until, “lying like a gentleman,” 
he is able to provide means for her ex- 
istence and place her in the home of his 
sister. The story has a happy conclu- 
sion. 


Lothrop Publishing Company: 


The Boss of Little Arcady. By Harry Leon 
Wilson. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


L. C. Page and Company: 
The Flight of Georgiana. By Robert Neil- 
son Stephens. 


A romance of the days of the Young 
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Pretender, just after the battle of Cul- 
loden, in 1746. The hero, a young 
Jacobite officer fleeing for his life, meets 
Georgiana, which puts all thoughts of 
escape from his mind. The reckless 
lover encounters many exciting adven- 
tures. The story, in matter and style, 
is said to “represent the author’s en- 
deavour to tell a romantic tale that shall 
be free from all sentimentality and affec- 
tation, and to depict humanity, not only 
as it displayed itself in the eighteenth 
century, but as it manifests itself at all 
times.” 


Odes from the Divan of Hafiz. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. 


These odes from Hafiz, one of the 
foremost of Oriental poets, are freely 
rendered from two litera] English trans- 
lations: the prose translation made by 
Colonel Wilberforce Clarke, in 1891, and 
the verse translation by Mr. John Payne, 
in 1901. Mr. LeGallienne has written 
a preface to his book in which he gives 
a short discussion on the Persian poet 
and his works. 


Siegfried. By S. Baring-Gould. 


The second in the series of romances 
founded on the themes of the grand 
operas is “Siegfried,” based on Wag- 
ner’s operas “Rheingold,” “Siegfried,” 
and “G6étterdammerung.” The author, 
while not disturbing the story as told in 
the drama, has included explanations 
from the original narrative of the Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian forefathers 
which are of great assistance to the 
reader in understanding this mythologi- 
cal tale. Eleven illustrations by Charles 
Robinson enhance the interest of the 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Laird and Lee: 
The Son of the Swordmaker. By Opie Read. 


The life history of the centurion who 
was in command of the Roman soldiers 
at the Crucifixion is the theme of this 
romance. The scenes of the story travel 
from Rome to Britain and thence to 
Judea. The hero was taken prisoner by 
a Briton chief, who presented him as a 
slave to his beautiful daughter. The ro- 
mance which developed is the wheel 
upon which the story revolves. 


Thompson and Thomas: 
An American in New York. By Opie Read. 


Sketches originally contributed to a 
periodical form the basis of this story. 
The tale, as it here appears, however, is 
said to differ in some respects from the 
sketches themselves. It depicts a 
Southern colonel if New York, in which 
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place he asserted that “he had lived out 
in America and this was his first trip 
abroad.” Some of the other characters 
are a_lovely widow, to whom he tells 
tales of the West; her niece; and the 
Colonel’s adopted son. Humour, satire, 
pn and quaint philosophy are 
sprinkled throughout the romance. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company: 


The Personal Narrative of James O. Pattie 
of Kentucky. Edited with Notes, Intro- 
duction, Index, etc., by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. 


“A personal narrative during an expe- 
dition from St. Louis, through the vast 
regions between that place and the 
Pacific Ocean, and thence back through 
the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz, during 
journeyings of six years; in which he 
and his father, who accompanied him, 
suffered unheard of hardships and dan- 
gers, had various conflicts with the 
Indians, and were made captives, in 
which captivity his father died; together 
with a description of the country, and 
the various nations through which they 
passed.” The eighteenth volume in the 
“Early Western Travels.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
A Fool for Love. By Francis Lynde. 


A fearless struggle for a railroad 
right of way in the Colorado mountains 
is the theme around which this romance 
is woven. The hero complicates matters 
by falling in love with the niece of the 
man who has charge of the road which 
he has been sent to fight. The united 
efforts of the couple are successful in 
defeating the opposing party. The vol- 
ume is issued in the “Pocket Book” 
series. 


Pipetown Sandy. By John Philip Sousa. 


Sandy Coggles, the hero of Mr. 
Sousa’s tale of boyhood, never reached a 
very high mark as a student, but he was 
second to none in the school in the art 
of standing on his head, boxing, and 
other kindred accomplishments. The 
story narrates the various experiences 
of the hero, including his friendship for 
Gilbert, a boy of very different tempera- 
ment. Charles Louis Hinton has made 
over a dozen illustrations for the book. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman Company: 


Masters of Old Age. By Nicholas Smith. 
A “story of victories over old age and 

physical impairment by men and women 

of all classes and of varied talents. It 
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contains many personal experiences 
illustrating the methods by which health 
and usefulness miay be maintained by 
those of advancing years. . . . The 
lesson the book teaches is that it is 
worth while to live in a manly and 
womanly way and to be of some account 
to somebody in spite of age or environ- 
ments.” 


The Heart of Catholicity. By Rev. Frank 
N. Westcott. 

“The sole purpose of this book is to 
emphasize and illustrate one great truth: 
The fact that the Catholic Church, being 
mystically and historically ‘the extension 
of the Incarnation,’ is therefore a provi- 
sion and expression of the love of the 
Son of God for man.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Julius H. Greenstone: 


Leading Cases in the Bible. By David Wer- 
ner Amram. 


The first records of their kind are said 
to be the eighteen cases cited by the 
author. Although some of them are 
legendary they have been included as 
“they are embodied in Biblical literature, 
have maintained through the centuries a 
position of preéminence as authorities, 
not only in questions of law, but also in 
matters of doctrine, of faith and of his- 
tory.” The first, of course, is the Case 
of Adam and Eve, then follows the Mur- 
der of Abel, the Purchase of the Cave 
of Machpelah, the Sale of Esau’s Birth- 
right, In the Matter of Isaac’s Will, etc. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Morang and Company: 


Speeches and Addresses. By John Charlton. 
In compliance with the request of 
numerous friends, Mr. Charlton has 
published in permanent form some of 
the political, literary, and _ religious 
speeches and addresses which he has 
made during his career. The transpor- 
tation problem of Canada, the South 
African War, and the fiscal relations 
are, also, topics which have been made 
the subjects of discourses. A portrait 
of the author appears as the frontispiece. 


William Briggs: 
Studies in Canadian Poetry. By J. Cappon. 


Noticed in Chronicle and Comment of 
this number. 


HAVANA, CUBA. 
Observatory of Belén: 


The Pioneer Forecasters of Hurricanes. By 
Rev. Walter M. Drum, S 


In response to a statement to the effect 
that Cuba was without warning of hur- 


ricanes until after the Spanish-American 
War, the Observatory of Belén has is- 
sued this brochure in order to save its 
. fair name and “to show that for thirty 
years the Cubans had been thankfully 
receiving Jesuit forecasts.” Fathers 
Vifies and Gangoiti are said to be: the 
pioneer forecasters of hurricanes. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of August and the ist of 
September. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


A : Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

. _ von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holkt.) 


1.50. 
. The Fool Errant. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 
. Sanna. Waller. (Harper.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


; eS Fool Errant. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
I 
. The Lunatic at Large. Clouston. (Bren- 
tano.) $1.00 
_ De Profundis. Wilde. (Putnam.) $1.25. 
. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Man and Superman. Shaw. (Brentano.) 


1.25. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. A Dark Lantern. Robins. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50 

. The Garden of Rika Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page.) $1.50. 

. The Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. | bei 
. The Ravanels. Dickson. (Lippincott.) 
$1.50. 
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$1.50. 
. At the Sign of the Fox. 


. The _— Errant. 


$1.5 
. The 
. The Girl and the Deal. Harriman. (Jacobs. ) 


. A Dark Lantern. 


- Tole. Chambers. 
. The Image in the Sand. Benson. 


. The p Bon. Hill. 
. The Breath of the Gods. 


. At the Sign of the Fox. 


; ey Trescot. 
. At the Sign of the Fox. 
. The Missourian. Lyle. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. The Plum Pe 


. The Kooy = Little Arcady. 


. The Wood Carver of eg 
. Hilda Lane’s Adoptions. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


$1.50. 
. The Fool Errant. 
$1.50. 
. The Crimson Blind. White. (Fenno.) $1.50. 
. The Plum Tree. 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. 


$1.50. 
. Jorn Uhl. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Dark Lantern. Robins. (Macmijlan.) 


“Barbara.” (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Memoirs of an American Citizen. Her- 


rick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


London. (Macmillan.) $1.59. 


$1.25. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Robins. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

(Appleton.) $1.25. 
(Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50 

(Harper.) $1.50. 
McCall. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
“Barbara.” (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


’ se Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 

. Claims and  Counterclaims. Goodwin. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Mitchell. 


“Barbara.” (Mac- 
(Doubleday, Page 


(Century 
Co.) $1.50 


millan.) $1.50. 


& Co.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 
Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.5 
Wilson. (Lo- 


throp.) $1.50. 


. The Memoirs of an American Citizen. Her- 


rick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Waller. 


(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.5 
McAlily. (Jen- 


nings & Graham.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
(Stokes. ) 


Hewlett. (Macmillan. ) 


(Bobbs-Merrill 
Williamson. (Holt.) 
(Estes.) $1.50. 


Phillips. 


Frenssen. 
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. The Clansman. 


1.50. 
. Iole. Chambers. 
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. Pardners. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00 


. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. 
. The Princess Passes. i 


. The Missourian. Lyle. 
1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. 


. Love’s Cross Currents. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
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DALLAS, TEX. 
(Doubleday, Page 


Dixon. 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00 
. For the White Christ. 


Bennet. (McClurg. ) 


(Appleton.) $1.25. 
The Tyranny of the Dark. Garland. (Har- 


per.) $1.50. 
Beach. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COL. 


> Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

; Pam, von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 

(Page.) $1.50. 
Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. A Fool for Love. Lynde. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 75 cents. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Flower of Destiny. Orcutt. (Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.25. 

. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1 
52 (Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 

Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 
Swinburne. (Har- 


per.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

(Stokes. ) 
1.50. 

The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 

& Co.) $1.50 

(Appleton.) $1.50. 


Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 


Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 
Science and the Future Life. Hyslop. 


(Turner.) $1.50. 
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. A Dark Lantern. Robins. 


. A Dark Lantern. Robins. 
$1.50. 
. The Storm Centre. Craddock. (Macmillan.) 


. Constance Trescot. 


. Mrs. Essington. Chamberlain. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


1.50. 
. The Game. London. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Constance Trescot. 


Mitchell. (Century 
(Macmillan. ) 


Co.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


; er von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
Mrs. Essington. Chamberlain. 


(Century 
Co.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
(Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. yor von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. (Mc- 


Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
(Century 
Co.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) - 
2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


2. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


nat 


. Constance Trescot. 


Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


THE BOOK 
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MART 1g! 


PORTLAND, ME. 


The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. Real Boys. Shute. (Dillingham.) $1.25. 

. Claims and  Counterclaims. Goodwin. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. The Fool Errant. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. The Boss of Little Arcady. Wilson. (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


= 


. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 

2. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


on pw 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

2. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

3. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

4. — Errant. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
1.50, 

5. Claims and Counterclaims. Goodwin. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

6. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


I. — von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
2. Mrs. Essington. Chamberlain. 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gift of the Morning Star. Gordon. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) $1.50. 


(Century 


nn nk & 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 

2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

. Sanna. Waller. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Partners of the Tide. Lincol::. (Barnes.) 


1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. Freckles. Porter. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. The y+ 


a 


(Doubleday, Page 


" (Century Co.) $1.00 


. The ey of fwd aan Thanet. *(Bobbs- 


. The Giaten of Allah. Hichens. 


. The , = Blind. White. er. $r. 50. 
. Constance Trescot. 


aur — wh 


Si: PAUL, MINN. 
. The Accomplice. 


(Har Pp $1.50. 

Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
1.50. 

. Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. Howells. (Har- 


he Memoirs of an American Citizen. Her- 
i (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


An f we 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
. The Boss of Little Arcady. 


b& 


. For the White Christ. 


(Century Co.) $1.00 
. The Princess Passes. illi 


.50. 
The Sunset Trail. 


(Barnes.) $1.50. 
. The Plum Tree. 


(Bobbs-Merrill 


an pw 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
. The Fool Errant. 


. The Memoirs of an American Citizen. Her- 
i (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Long Ago and the Later On. 
(Robertson.) $1.50. 


. The Sunny Side of the Street. Wilde. (Funk 
& Wagnalls.) $1.25. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
. Constance Trescot. 


nA np w 


cure or 


” The Princess Passes. 
1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


1.50. 

. The Purple Parasol. 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Breath of the Gods. 

Brown & Co.) $1.50 


. The ge Tree. (Bobbs- Merrill 





é The or quae 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 








. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50 


.50. 

The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Claims and _orccieine. Goodwin. 
(Doubleday, “Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


An Sf & 
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$1.50. 
. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. The Game. London. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) 


1.50. 

.In the Bishop’s Carriage. Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Fate of a Crown. Staunton. (Riley & 
Britton.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Aa n Pw 


1. Sanna. Waller. (Harper.) $1.50. 

2. = Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 

3. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

4. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

5. The Little Hills. Banks. (Mactnillan.) 

6. Claims and Counterclaims. Goodwin. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 





From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system. 


: POINTS 
A book standing tst on any list receives 10 
“ “ “ a “sé 8 
“ “ce 3 “ 7 
“e “ce 4th - “ee 6 
«“ “c 5th oe “ 5 
“oe “sé 6th ae “ee 4 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 
1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 

CRD SEO os i snpddscsuienasecns 154 

Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00...... 118 


. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Cen- 
Se ae RIS. i skies vas d sass 
The Princess Passes. Williamson. 
te FR ee Ore 
Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
SER: Acs + uae tae vind eae seed 55 
The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, 
ie ee Be Oe Sere eee: 53 
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